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WOUNDED MARINE | 
IS INTERVIEWED | 


Marine Platoon Sergeant Chris 
Campisi, of Birmingham, Ala- | 
bama, wounded at Bougain- 
ville, is interviewed by Ser- 
geant Marion D. Bailey, a Ma-. 
rine Corp combat correspon- 
dent, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Campisi, shot in the shoulder, 
was boarding atransport plane 
for evacuation by air. The 
correspondent is wearing a 
pack transmitter. (Official 
U. S. Marine Corps photo from 
Harris & Ewing). 
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First Round 


lege” of electors from each state. These 
electors would then deliberate and elect 
the man they believed best qualified for 
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) PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES: 


Fourteen States Holding Party Elections This Spring 
to Determine Voters’ Choice for Republican Nominee 











N 1864, in the midst of a desperate 
Civil war, American voters went to 
‘the polls to elect a President of the 
United States. Today, while this nation 
is fighting a World War for freedom, 
our machinery of democratic govern- 
ment continues to operate. During June 
and July the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions will meet 
in Chicago to select the presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates who will 
seek approval of the voters in the gen- 
eral election on November 7. 

Other important officials will be elect- 
ed in November. The voters will elect 
83 United States Senators, a new House 
of Representatives of 435 members, 34 
oe of states, as well as local of- 

cials. But the chief interest naturally 
centers around the election of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which takes 
place every four years. 

During the next few months several 
interesting political skirmishes will take 
place as the Republicans and Demo- 
crats hold primary elections, or state 


and county meetings, to select delegates 
to the national conventions in Chicago. 
These skirmishes will be watched for 
indications on the strength of the sev- 
eral strong contenders for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. They may 
also show whether or not there is strong 
Democratic opposition to a fourth term 
for President Roosevelt. 


No Parties in 1789 


This talk of primary elections and 
national conventions of the political par- 
ties would confuse the “founding 
fathers” who wrote our Constitution in 
1787. They did not expect political par- 
ties to develop. The “founding fathers” 
also felt it was unsafe to let the voters 
directly elect the President. They 
thought a wise group of electors should 


stand between the voters and the Presi- 


dent to “refine the popular will” — that 
is, guide the people in making a “wise 
choice.” 

Accordingly, they provided that the 
voters should elect an “Electoral Col- 
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Remember, Wendell—No Hitting in the Clinches! 


the presidency. But the rise of political 
parties after 1796 soon swept away the 
power of the electors. Today they 
merely carry out the will of the majority 
of the voters in each state. 

The political party winning the ma- 
jority of the popular vote in each state 
wins the vote of all electors (the elec- 
toral vote) of the state. Each state has 
as many electoral votes as it has sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress. 
Since a state must have at least two 
senators and one representative it is 
bound to have at least three electoral 
votes. (See map.) 

After the election of 1796 — which 
Washington won unopposed — the Con- 
gressional caucus, or secret meeting, 
was used to nominate the Federalist 
and Republican (or Democratic-Repub- 
lican) candidates for président and vice 
president. This caucus system was used 
for 35 years, and then gave way to the 
system of party conventions. Delegates 
to the county and state conventions 
were picked by a mass-meeting or elec- 
tion in districts of the county or wards 
of the city. The state conventions nomi- 
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nated candidates for state offices and 
sent delegates to the national nominat- 
ing conventions of the party. 

Soon the “man in the street” found 
that county, state and national party 
conventions gave him little voice in 
selecting candidates of his party. He 
discovered that these meetings fre- 
quently were controlled by party lead- 
ers, or “bosses.” Instead of represent- 
ing the will of the people these conven- 
tions generally voiced the opinions and 
decisions of the bosses. 


The Primary System 


To remedy this evil, city, county and 
state primary elections began to be sub- 
stituted for the county and ‘state con- 
ventions early in the 1900s. A primary 
is a preliminary election in which only 
the enrolled voters of a party may vote 
to choose the party’s candidates for the 
general election. More than 30 states 
hold primaries to select candidates of 
the different political parties. Under the 
primary law any voter possessing the 
qualifications, may become a candidate 
merely by securing the signatures of a 
specified number of voters to a petition. 
Then the primary election is held to let 
the voters express their choice of one 
among several candidates who have an- 
nounced for the office to be filled. 

Supporters of the city, county and 
state primaries felt that this system 
gave voters more control over the selec- 
tion of their party’s candidates. For the 
same reason, they advocated the use of 
presidential primaries. In these pri- 
maries the voters would select the dele- 
gates to the national conventions. And 
by allowing the voters to express their 
preference on presidential candidates 
the national convention would then be 
guided by the voters’ wishes, rather 
than by the wishes of the party bosses. 
The presidential preference primary 
would, supporters argued, prevent the 
national conventions from offering the 
voters two presidential candidates in the 
general election who were the choice 
of bosses instead of the people as a 
whole. Presidential primaries spread 
until in 1916 they were held in 24 states 
comprising almost 70 per cent of the 
population. , 

But the use of presidential primaries 
has declined in recent years. This de- 
cline has been due in part to the lack 
of interest by voters. A primary usual- 
ly brings out less than half as many 
voters as a general election. 

In 1944 only 14 presidential primar- 
ies will be held. Some of these will be 
meaningless because the leading candi- 
dates for the presidential nomination 
will not be contesting for delegates. 
Also in certain states the primary rules 
are very sketchy. For example, in Illi- 





nois, Ohio, and New Jersey the prima- 
ries are only “advisory.” This means 
that the party delegates may or may 
not support the presidential candidate 
favored by the voters. 

New Hampshire’s primary law re- 
quires that a delegate who is pledged 
to a particular candidate must continue 
voting for him. But in that State’s pri- 
mary on March 14, the first in 1944, 
only two of the elected delegates were 
pledged for a particular candidate — 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York. Six delegates were unpledged but 
are counted as pro-Willkie, while three 
were unpledged. 

The delegates of some states may go 
to the convention pledged to vote on 
the first ballot for that state’s “favorite 
son” ‘candidate. The 50 votes of Cali- 
fornia’s Republican delegates will, for 
instance, go to their “favorite son” — 
Governor Earl Warren — on the first few 
ballots. But later these votes will be 
thrown to some other candidate who 
has a better chance of winning — prob- 
ably Wendell L. Willkie. Other dele- 
gates will go to the convention un- 
pledged to vote for any candidate. 
Thus many delegates will be free to 
throw their votes to the candidate most 
likely to succeed. In the 1940 Republi- 
can National Convention at Philadel- 
phia, Willkie started out with only 51 
delegates pledged to support him, but 
he picked up enough votes to win on 
the sixth ballot. 


Willkie’s Big Test 


The primaries this year will prove 
more interesting than in the past be- 
cause of Willkie’s determined campaign 
to win the Republican nomination 
again. A majority of the members of the 
Republican National Committee, of 
which Harrison E. Spangler is Chair- 
man, are believed to be opposed to 
Willkie’s candidacy. Willkie hopes to 
win the backing of party leaders by 
showing them that he has strong sup- 
port among the rank-and-file voters. Ac- 
cordingly, Willkie has entered several 
primaries to contest for delegates and 
is campaigning vigorously in the West. 
Party leaders admit that Willkie has a 
large following in the eastern states. If 
he sweeps several western primaries he 
will stand a good chance of winning 
the nomination at the Chicago conven- 
tion, which begins on June 26. Repub- 
lican leaders believe that Willkie must 
win the Wisconsin primary, April 4, to 
remain in the race for the nomination. 

Willkie’s strongest opponent is Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey, who has de- 
clared he is not a candidate for the 
Republican nomination. But the New 
York Governor has continued to. lead 
other Republican candidates in public 
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opinion polls and a large number of@ 
delegates will support him at the C 
cago convention. a 

According to observers, Governor) 
Dewey feels that he is pledged not te) 
seek the Republican nomination. But 
he considers himself free to accept it 
if the national convention should name 
him as its candidate. This is the expla. 
nation for the Governor’s withdrawal 
from the Wisconsin primary. Twenty. 
four persons had entered this primary 
as “Dewey men” in opposition to dele. 
gates pledged to Willkie. Governor 
Dewey telegraphed the delegates that 
the use of his name met his “strongest 
disapproval.” But a majority of the dele. 
gates decided to remain in the race, 
Delegates supporting General Douglas 
MacArthur and Lieutenant Comman-} 
der Harold Stassen, former Govermor 
of Minnesota, also entered the Wiscon- 
sin primary. 


Will F. D. R. Run Again? 


Republican leaders appear disturbed 
because the party has too many cand 
dates who think they can win the 
nomination and the election. The Dem 
ocrats are worried because they believe 
they have but one candidate who cam 
defeat the Republicans. And they won 
der if he will run again. In January the 
Democratic National Committee, head- 
ed by Chairman Robert Hannegan, 
adopted a resolution calling on Presé- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to run for 
a fourth term. The Committee also 
decided to hold the Democratic Ne 
tional Convention in July, but did not 
pick a date at that time. 

In the New Hampshire primary the 
Democrats elected a full delegation) 
pledged to a fourth term for President 
Roosevelt. New York’s delegation will 
be pledged to the President. 

Meanwhile, anti-New Deal Demo 
crats are seeking a way to block the 
renomination of President Roosevelt 
Former Secretary of War Harry Woot 
ring, who left the President’s Cabinet 
in 1940, favors a third party movement 
to defeat Mr. Roosevelt. But other ant 
New Deal leaders favor a drive to wil 
control of as many state delegations 
possible. They will use these votes @ 
fight the President’s renomination. 
if Mr. Roosevelt is renominated thes#) 
anti-New Dealers will seek to prevelt 
the renomination of Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace or any other New® 
Dealer for this post. This anti-fourtl: 
term drive was launched when forme 
Governor Joseph B. Ely entered tt 
Massachusetts primary, which will take 
place April 25. But if this drive 
most Democrats, especially Southeme® 
are not expected to leave their pat 
and vote against the President. 
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mates candidates for senator in State convention and also holds presidential 


States appearing in color are the 14 having presidential primaries. Others 
nominate party candidates in State primaries, except New York, which nomi- primary. Conn., Del., and R. I. make all nominations in State conventions. 
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Yank “Invasion” Crowds England While 
British Struggle With Their Own Problems 


T is fun to have your cousins visit you. 

But when they descend upon you in 
great numbers, stay on indefinitely, 
crowd you out of your favorite haunts, 
date up your best girls, and have a much 
bigger allowance than you do— the fun 
is apt to wear off. 

That is approximately what is hap- 
pening to the English today. As a peo- 
ple they are as hospitable as any nation. 
In their own undemonstrative way, they 
are rather fond of their “relatives” from 
that fabulous land across the Atlantic — 
the unruly, undisciplined American 
“cousins” who drive their jeeps on the 
wrong side of the street and shout “Hi- 
ya, babe!” to a passing duchess. It was 
all very novel and amusing at first, but 
in recent months the American “occu- 
pation” has assumed the proportions of 
“the greatest invasion of England since 


1066.” 


The Americans Take Over 


Americans are billeted all over the 
country. They fill the streets, crowd the 
pubs and hotels, overwhelm the amuse- 
ment places. In Piccadilly Circus on a 
Saturday night there is a preponderance 
of U. S. uniforms. The number of Ameri- 
can troops in England is a closely-guard- 
ed secret, but the average Britisher is 
beginning to feel that he is in the mi- 
nority in his own land. Mr. Churchill is 
credited with the quip that if America 
had not declared its independence of 
England in 1776, the British would now 
be declaring their independence of us. 

It’s “standing room only” in the 
United Kingdom these days. In addition 
to the Americans, the country is overrun 
by thousands of Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders, South Africans — not 
to mention Free Dutch, Poles, French, 
Czechs, Belgians, Norwegians, Greeks, 
Yugoslavs. The “tight little island” has 
an area of only 94,279 square miles — 
smaller than the state of Wyoming. Its 
own population is about 48,000,000. 
Under these congested conditions, and 
in the fifth year of an exhausting war, 
the amazing thing is how patient and 
good-natured the British have been. 

There is a lot of friendly banter in 
the pubs between the Yanks and their 
British buddies. The Americans have 
discovered that Tommy Atkins can not 
only take it, but is pretty deft at dish- 
ing it back. The wise-cracking dough- 
boys who bragged that they came to 
protect England were soon put in their 


place with the retort, “That’s strange, 
we thought you blokes were refugees 
from Pearl Harbor.” The English are 
amused that American soldiers are dec- 
orated with “area ribbons” just for set- 
ting foot on British soil or for being in 
service before the war. Their own men 
are only being awarded medals for the 
Libyan campaign while Americans 
sporting solid rows of ribbons have not 
even seen the enemy. 

Underneath this ribbing there is an 
admiration, not unmixed with envy, of 
the Yank soldier’s free and easy atti- 
tude toward his officers, and his native 
talent for getting taxicabs and picking 
the prettiest girls. He has become the 
butt of the British vaudeville stage. In 
one of the current shows, a Yank is 
heard complaining to his buddies that 
the English crowd Piccadilly “as if they 
owned the place.” In the musical, Strike 
a New Note, a scene shows an American 
colonel and a pivate. The private is 
puffing a cigar ana blowing smoke in 
the colonel’s face. “Tssse British,” the 
colonel tells him, “are funny about some 
things. Maybe you'd better salute —” 
(then adds apologetically) “just once 
in a while, of course.” 

Efforts are being made by both Brit- 
ish and American authorities to keep 
Anglo-American relations on a friendly 
basis. On March 5, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower addressed a letter “to every 
American serving under my command,” 
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THE “TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND") 


stressing that “only a self-disciplined 
army can win battles.” He told them that 
it was vital that they work with the Brit 
ish “both in the fighting service and ig 
civil life on the basis of mutual respect, 
consideration, and cooperation.” He 
asked the help of all to see that “a very 
small minority does not damage the 
good name of the American Army in the 
United Kingdom.” 


The “Wealthy” Yanks 


One of the biggest irritations between 
the Yanks and the British troops is the 
difference in pay. A British Tommy’ 
base pay at the present rate of exchange 
is $18.34 a month, against an Americas 
private’s $60 (including his 20 per cent 
overseas allowance). American corpor 
als and sergeants receive, respectively, 
$79.20 and $93.60 a month, while their 
British counterparts get only $30.59 and 
$42.76. It is easy to see why the Amer 
ican serviceman can afford to spend 
more money on “dates.” 

The Canadian and Anzac _ troops, 
whose base pay is also higher than that 
of the English, have part of their pay 
withheld for them by the dominion 
government. A Canadian private who 
gets $45.60 a month has $20 of it held 
till after the war. A member of the 
House of Commons has proposed an it 
crease in the pay of British servicemen, 
but the government contended that # 
could not afford it. 
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At the American Eagle Club in London, Yanks drop in at the Snack Bar® 
coffee at “tuppence” per cup, with an order of waffles at six pence 
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But these minor vexations hardly con- 
stitute a serious threat to Anglo-Amer- 
ican friendship. Everyone realizes that 
very soon both Allies will be embarking 
on the greatest military expedition in 
history — the invasion of Europe. What 
is more, the presence of the Yanks in 
large numbers has created a sort of 
social revolution. The British have felt 
the impact of American ways. They are 
becoming more democratic socially — 
less rank-conscious, less snobbish. They 
have developed a liking for American 
slang, movies, and jazz. They are proud 
of the bombing records of the Yank 
flyers. A few die-hards resent the 
“Americanization” of British life, but the 
average Britisher welcomes it. 

The American boys, on their part, 
have learned to respect the English, 
their democratic institutions, their social 


© progress and cultural advancement, their 
® tolerance of minority opinion. They ad- 


mire British stamina and tenacity, They 
know that one out of every five homes 
in Britain was destroyed or damaged 
by Nazi air raids; that 44,000 civilians 
were killed and more than 50,000 


© wounded; that in resisting these raids 


the British fighters shot down 3,692 


| German planes in three months — more 


than four times the number of British 
planes lost in the same period. 


Irish “Neutrality” 


But England is not the only country 
playing host to the Yanks. Large num- 
bers of American troops are stationed in 
the six counties of Northern Ireland 
(Ulster). Although the North Irish 
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were happy to have them, their neigh- 
bors to the south, Eire, protested. Eire, 
consisting of twenty-six southern coun- 
ties (area, 27,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 3,100,000), is the only member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
which is sitting out this war. Her rea- 
sons are: (a) an age-long grudge against 
the English for past oppression, and 
(b) a fear of invasion of her country 
by the Germans. The second reason, 
valid four years ago, no longer holds 
true. The Nazis are too occupied guard- 
ing themselves against invasion to enter- 
tain any wild notion of attacking Eire. 

Eire’s neutrality would have been un- 
important were it not for the fact that 
the island sits astride the sea lanes lead- 
ing from North America to Great Brit- 
ain and offers a good vantage point 
for Axis spies, who are a matter of prime 
concern to Allied leaders. The success of 
the invasion, in a large measure, de- 
pends on secrecy. 

At General Eisenhower’s request, the 
President recently addressed an appeal 
to the American-born premier of Eire, 
Eamon de Valera, for the expulsion of 
Axis diplomats from Eire. Through their 
diplomatic immunity these diplomats 
serve as channels of information to Ger- 
many. The request was rejected »by 
Dublin on the ground that it wolld vio- 
late Ejire’s neutrality, In consequence, 
London ordered the suspension of all 
travel between the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, and between northern and 
southern Ireland; and the U. S. de- 
clined to sell two merchant ships re- 
quested by Ireland. 
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The stubborn stand taken by de 
Valera’s government is not shared by 
all the Irish. Some 250,000 of them, 
true to the fighting tradition of their peo- 
ple, enlisted in the ranks of the Allied 
armies. Thousands of others are em- 
ployed in English munitions plants. 
These sons of Eire believe that their 
country’s place is on the side of the 
Allies. 


British Labor Problems 


A more serious domestic problem for 
the British was the outbreak of strikes 
in the Welsh coal mines. By March 13 
the stoppage had affected close to 100,- 
000 miners, despite pleas of labor lead- 
ers and of the government. The chief 
grievance of the coal miners is over 
piece-rate wages. The recent so-called 
Porter Award gave coal workers a na- 
tional weekly minimum wage of five 
pounds (about $20). The miners then 
expected that the piece rates would be 
adjusted proportionately. The coal op- 
erators stated that they could not afford 
to pay such increases, and the govern- 
ment refused to shoulder the financial 
burden, Leaders of the mine unions then 
appealed to the membership to return 
to work pending arbitration. 

The walk-out, coming on the eve of 
the invasion of Europe, was a grave set- 
back to the nation’s military effort. Eng- 
land is overwhelmingly dependent on her 
coal. Since all oil must be importedy and 
waterpower is scant, most of Britain’s 
transportation and factories are pow- 
ered by coal. The national output has 
been over 3,700,000 tons weekly, but 
since 1941 there has been a decline. 
The chief reason is a shortage of miners. 
In recent years men have been drafted 
for mine work in lieu of military service. 

Thus we are not the only nation that 
is having strikes during the war. In 
fact, Great Britain had 922 strikes in 
the crucial year of 1940, 1251 in 1941, 
and 1281 in 1942. The right to strike, 
the English believe, is one of the prin- 
ciples which a democracy cannot af- 
ford to abrogate. On May 22, 1940, 
Parliament passed the Emergency 
Powers Defense Act, which gives the 
government authority to conscript all 
persons and property in the realm for 
the duration of the war. It provides for 
compulsory national service by women 
19 to 31 years old, for men 18 to 46. 

The British trade unions, have co- 
operated since the outbreak of the war in 
preparing legislation and sharing the re- 
sponsibility for supervising the govern- 
ment’s labor policy. Most of the unions 
are merged in the Trades Union Con- 
gress, of over five million members. Col- 
lective bargaining has long been re- 
garded as the normal procedure 
throughout British industry. 














Five Centuries of the British Empire 


ON square mile of land of every 
four in the world is colored pink on 
our maps and atlases. That is the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, which com- 
prises one-fourth of the land surface of 
the globe. Yet only fifteen generations 
ago the English controlled only the 
southern portion of a small island off 
the coast of Europe, in size little larger 
than New York State, and inhabited by 
half as many people as now live in New 
York City. 

It was the discovery of America which 
opened the way to British expansion. 
Under the rule of the Tudor family, 
from Henry VII through Good Queen 
Bess, English trade and commerce flour- 
ished. Englishmen were alert to every 
opportunity for expanding their activi- 
ties. They were not hampered by the 
restrictions on business which bothered 
men in other European countries. 

As patriots, moreover, the English 
merchants sought a way to avoid paying 
shippers’ profits to Italian or German 
middlemen. They wanted to keep their 
gold at home, because in those days the 
prosperity of a country was measured 
in terms of its gold supply. Hence they 
wanted to find English trade routes 
along which English vessels alone might 
sail. The merchants of Bristol, for ex- 
afple, sent out several expeditions to 
find a short westward route to the Indies. 


From England to British Empire 


Geography was of great help to Eng- 
land in her broader development. She 
was situated at the very crossroads be- 
tween Europe and the new world. She 
also had a powerful fleet, beginning in 
the fifteenth century. King Henry V, 
who died in 1422, appointed the first 
officer with the title, “admiral of Eng- 
land.” And Henry’s successors carried 
on his naval work with vigor and vision. 

In order that full advantage might be 
taken of the new trading opportunities, 
the English government in 1600 
chartered the East India Company. To 
this firm was given a monopoly of all 
English trade and commerce with the 
eastern world. The charter was renewed 
regularly until 1858, when the company 
ceased to function. But in the mean- 
time it had placed under British control 
most of the great territory of India. 

By 1770 England was mistress of the 
greatest empire in the world. The Brit- 
ish controlled the seas. They had capital 
to invest and an enterprising spirit. 

The English, moreover, opened their 
colonies to settlers from all countries 
and to people of all religious beliefs. 
Their colonists set up family life in the 


overseas areas and became permanent 
inhabitants. The French and Spaniards, 
on the other hand, were more interested 
in the search for gold and furs, and in 
the building of missions. They excluded 
all religious dissenters, even their own 
subjects, and showed little inclination to 
clear the land for permanent homes. 

This development was forecast, in a 
way, in an interesting pamphlet that ap- 
peared far back about the year 1430. 
Written in verse form and entitled 
Libel [Booklet] of English Policie, it 
contained the lines: 


Cherish merchandise, keepe the admiraltie 
[navy], 
That we be Masters of the narrowe sea 
[English Channel]. 
o se 


Keepe then the sea that is the wall of 
England, 

And then is England kept by Goddes 
hande; 

That as for anything that is without [for- 
eign danger], 

England were at ease withouten doubt. 


From Empire to Commonwealth 


Because of their blunderheadedness 
and mistaken policies, the English, as 
you know, lost their thirteen American 
colonies ‘by 1783. The Canadians, too, 
revolted in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. And there were increasing troubles 
in the Australian and South African re- 
gions. Eventually the London authori- 
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ties realized that concessions to self-gov- 
ernment would have to be made. 

Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
and the Irish Free State finally reached 
what is called dominion status. During 
and after the World War I the domin- 
ions began to perform acts which are 
usually reserved to sovereign states; 
They signed the peace treaties of 1919 
and 1920; Canada negotiated a fisheries 
treaty with the United States; Canada 
and Australia sent diplomatic ministers 
abroad; and so on. 

Realizing that this trend could not 
well be checked, the British government 
sensibly decided to accept it.’ 

And so, by the Statute of Westmin- 
ster of 1931, the new standing of the 
dominions was officially recognized. 
Great Britain and the dominions were 
declared equal and in no way subordi- 
nate one to another. The chief remain- 
ing legal tie among them is the person 
of the sovereign. Thus was the British 
Empire converted into the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 
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Courtesy N. Y. Public Library ; 
In the days of empire building, English traders, alert and shrewd, were @ 
in the vanguard, unhampered by barriers and backed by their government. q 
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Why We Bomb Germany 


i pene is no desire on the part of of- 
ficial Washington to brush aside im- 
patiently the recent protest of a group 
of prominent clergymen against the “ob- 
literation bombing” of German cities. 
It is realized that these ministers reflect 
a sense of the horror which modern 
warfare engenders in the hearts of all 
civilized persons. Furthermore, these 
churchmen have a special responsibility 
to salvage as much as possible of the 
humanities and the decencies from the 
conflagration that is sweeping the world. 

In a democracy these spiritual lead- 
ers have a right to ask questions about 
the ethics of military policy. Govern- 
ment officials in return ask only for an 
opportunity to lay the facts before them 
and before the American people. 

These bombings are not a savage re- 
taliation — however justified — against 
Hitler for what he let loose on London 
and Coventry, on Rotterdam and War- 
saw. It is a considered policy with one 
aim in view: to force the surrender of 
the German government at the earliest 
possible moment and hence with the 
least possible total loss of life. 


Policy Behind the Bombings 


This involves two basic tasks for our 
air power: destruction of the enemy air 
forces, and crippling of his military and 
economic strength. 

In one of the recent Alliea air blows 
at plane factories deep in the German 
Reich, official estimates placed the total 
number of soldiers involved on both 
sides at 500,000. This enormous vol- 
ume of manpower means that today we 
are waging major campaigns of the war 
in a new medium. These are not mere 
“air raids.” Our bombers aim to engage 
the enemy’s air fleets and to destroy 
them wherever they can be found. Since 
the Luftwaffe is chiefly in hiding near 
urban centers such as Berlin, we seek 
them there. Let me quote General 
Henry H. Arnold, commanding general 
of our Army Air Forces, speaking at a 
press conference, as he described a re- 
cent mission of our flyers: 

“Targets marked for destruction by 
our strategic bombardment were selected 
after a meticulous analysis by a commit- 
tee of military and industrial experts, 
among them the best available brains in 
our nation, Every factor was taken into 
consideration — how vital was the effect 
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on the enemy’s front-line fighting ability; 
what key plants involved the shortest 
time-lag in making this effect felt in 
terms of military strength; the vulner- 
ability of the target to our bombers; 
what targets would be most completely 
disrupted by bomb damage; which in- 
dustries were turning out a product for 
which there was the smallest backlog 
or stockpile, and consequently would 
create a bottleneck if impaired; what 
factories were turning out products for 
which there could be no substitute. 


Shortening the War 


“We determined what industries the 
German war machine needed most, and 
we gave them priorities for destruction. 
Picture that economy as a human body. 
You break one leg and the man gets a 
stick and walks on the other leg until 
the fracture heals. You break one arm 
and he tends himself with the other 
hand. You put out one eye and he sees 
with the remaining one. But you smash 
his heart and the whole thing stops. We 
bomb the heart. The heart of the Ger- 
man war economy, so far as our bomb- 
ing program is concerned, is the com- 
bat aircraft industry, the oil industry, 


HINGTON 


the ball bearing and roller bearing in- 
dustry, and the rubber industry. When 
we smash those, the martial body of the 
German Reich will be smashed. For a 
comparatively brief time the German 
fighting force will continue to resist in 
the field, but the resistance will be no 
more than dying convulsions.” 

General Arnold meets the clergy- 
men on their own ground when he 
points out that these air missions are 
invasions of the protected military heart 
of Germany, and he asks: “How long 
would it take, and what would it cost, 
to fight our way 500 miles overland 
into these bitterly guarded Gefman 
cities and bring up cannon to a point 
from which they could shell these 
plants? Estimate the casualties that 
result from such an attack against such 
a defense. In comparison our losses in 
aerial attack are dwarfed, and yet since 
we wrecked those factories the results 
are identical.” 

Total war means just that. Uniforms 
no longer mark combatants. There are 
no non-combatants. That is a hideous 
realization, but we must understand 
it clearly if we are to win this war in 
the shortest possible time. Today civil- 
ians are in the way of the guns and the 
bombs as they never have been before 
in history. But that does not alter the 
fact that the military strategy of this war 
is no different from that of any other 
war; to seek out the enemy and force 
his surrender. 
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Targets scientifically chosen—aims well taken—and U. S. precision 
bombers score near-perfect hits, as in blowing up this railway bridge. 
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“e ILL I have a job when the war 
is over?” 

This question is asked more often 
than any other by American service- 
men and war workers. Answering it 
with a definite “yes” is the biggest chal- 
lenge facing private industry in the 
postwar period. “A high level of em- 
ployment must be attained quickly 
after peace comes,” declares Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, “because too much unem- 
ployment for too long is a direct invi- 
tation to dictatorship. . . .” 

The magnificent record of American 
industry in production of war materials 
is universally considered one of the 
marvels of world history. It proves 
again, if proof were needed, that free 
men under capitalism. can outproduce 
any other system in the world. Our 
businessmen are equally confident that 
they can provide full employment after 
the war if the government does not 
place too many restrictive laws and 
heavy taxes on industry. 

“The big thing is to let business keep 
on being competitive,” said Charles F. 
Kettering, vice president of General 
Motors Corporation. “Nobody is going 
to a ball game if you don’t keep score. 
Profit-making is just keeping score.” 

Capitalism — the private ownership 
and operation of industry — is based on 
the theory, first enunciated by Adam 
Smith, that competition will provide 
more goods at lower prices. If the sys- 
tem works with complete freedom, no 
producer can charge excessive prices 
because someone else will come along 
and offer a better article at a lower price. 

Under this system American industry 
in the past century has greatly increased 
the production of goods, reduced the 
hours of work by labor, and paid higher 
wages. But in recent years our system 
of free competition has not worked so 
well. A long period of business pros- 
perity in the 1920s was followed by a 
disastrous depression in 1930-33. And 
from 1933 to 1940 the nation struggled 
to increase production and give jobs to 
several million unemployed workers. 
Heavy government spending for de- 
fense after 1940 finally solved our un- 
employment problem. 








But the question remains: Can we 
assure full employment in peacetime 
postwar years? Businessmen believe this 
can be done if the government does not 
hamper them. The Brookings Institu- 
tion, a non-political, fact-finding organi- 
zation headed by Harold G. Moulton, 
agrees that businessmen can provide 
full employment if they don’t make the 
same mistakes that were made in the 
years before the great depression. What 
were these mistakes? Let us review an 
important four-volume study — The Dis- 
tribution of Income in Relations to Eco- 
nomic Progress — which was issued by 
Brookings in 1936. 


What Causes Depressions? 


Brookings first examined our 1929 
prosperity to discover how much Amer- 
ican industry could produce. It found 
that in 1929 our factories and mines 
were producing only about 80 percent 
as much as they could if we had used 
them to their fullest capacity. For the 
seven-year period from 1922 to 1929 
we had an average of 22 per cent of our 
factory facilities idle. We had plenty 
of raw materials, money, and _ labor. 
Why, then, didn’t business expand? 

To answer this Brookings examined 
our 1929 national income. It found that 
we produced $81,000,000,000 worth of 
goods. If this income had been divided 
equally, each family would have re- 
ceived $2,800 a year. Six million (or 
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Free Enterprise Plans for the Future} 


21.5 per cent of our tamilies) received 
less than $1,000 in 1929; 12,000,000 
had incomes under $1,500; and more 


than 19,000,000, or 71 out of every 100 | 


families, were below the $2,500 mark, 
Only one family out of 12 got as much 
as $5,000 a year. But the top 36,000 


families received as much money as * 


the 12,000,000 families with incomes 
of less than $1,500. 

Under such conditions, 60 out of 
every 100 families did not have the 
money to buy enough food — they 
couldn’t afford fresh fruits, or enough 
meat or milk, or many manufactured 
conveniences. Therefore, Brookings 
said, in order to give each family a 
reasonable standard of living we would 
have to produce 75 per cent more than 
we did in 1929. 

Brookings then investigated savings. 
Out of a total of $15,000,000,000 that 
was saved in 1929, $12,000,000,000 
was saved by the 10 per cent of the 
population having incomes of more 
than $5,000. The money that was saved 
went back into business to build more 
plants and produce more products 
which the great mass of people were 
unable to buy. Brookings concluded 
that the huge total of savings by a few 
people was undesirable for the nation 
as a whole. 

Between 1922 and 1929 each work- 
er’s production output per hour was in- 
creased 25 per cent by better machines. 
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The personal income tax, levied according to each per- 
should be used to raise most 
Government revenues. It is also argued that a reduction 
of the tax on higher incomes would encourage busi- 
ness-men to invest in new job-making. enterprises. 


aa 


son’s “ability to pay, 


This increased production should have 
meant lower prices. But Brookings 
showed that prices to the consumer did 
not fall very much in 1922-29. Business- 
men formed trusts or monopolies to con- 
trol production and keep prices high. 


Plans for Prosperity 


Brookings concluded that the only 
way to restore prosperity was to keep 
wages steady, increase production of 
goods, and lower prices so that more 
people could buy. This would in turn 
provide more jobs for the unemployed. 

Something else is needed, business- 
men believe, to assure capacity produc- 
tion and full equipment. “Risk capital,” 
or the savings which people are willing 
to invest in productive industry, is re- 
quired to keep the business machine 
running at full speed. Brookings con- 
tends that these savings will be used for 
investment if businessmen are assured 
that high taxes won't destroy their 
chances to make a profit. 

A business research organization, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
sees a threat to full postwar employ- 
ment in the wartime tax program of the 
Government. Most corporations, it ex- 


‘plains, depend on reserve funds from 


present earnings for money with which 
to buy new machinery and convert their 
plants from war to peacetime produc- 
tion. But the Board found that many 
companies were unable to accumulate 
Teserve funds because of heavy taxes. 
“If private business is not allowed to 
build reserves during the war period 
with which to meet reconversion ex- 
penses,” the Board warned, “many small 





businesses will fail and many larger 
businesses will be hard pressed . . . 
following the end of the war... .” 

In his report on War and Postwar 
Adjustment Policies (see March 20 is- 
sue), Bernard M. Baruch had this to 
say about tax policy: 

“There will be general agreement 
that tax rates should be reduced after 
the war. However, until it is definitely 
known that postwar taxes are to be re- 
duced, the launching of new enterprises 
and the expansion of existing ones will 
be deferred. We recommend, therefore: 
That a postwar tax law be drafted now 
by Congress and put on the shelf to go 
into effect at the end of the war.” 

When businessmen speak of restric- 
tive rules and regulations they usually 
refer to the work of various Govern- 
ment “boards and commissions (Federal 
Trade Commission, National War Labor 
Board, etc.) In general, business be- 
lieves that most of these agencies are 
necessary and have important work to 
do. But it wants Congress to pay more 
attention to the activities of these agen- 
cies, to define their powers more closely, 
and to see that they are fair in their 
dealings with businessmen. : 

A special study on postwar planning 
made by the Twentieth Century Fund 
concludes that the nation must rely 
primarily on private enterprise and the 
stimulant of the profit motive for creat- 
ing and maintaining full employment 
after the war. 

“We have an enormous private 
businessgmachine already functioning,” 
declared Stuart Chase, who prepared 
the Twentieth Century Fund report. 
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The establishment of new businesses would be encour- 
aged if young firms were exempt from taxation for a 
period of five years. They also could be aided by per- 
mission to balance their profits and losses over a period 
of years. This would stimulate “risk capital.” 


“It would be the height of folly to tear 
it up by the roots . . . in an attempt to 
achieve the goal of full employment. 
. . . We should employ the profit mo- 
tive as widely as possible and encour- 
age business men to take responsibility 
wherever they can. The critical point is 
to have the Federal government . 
ready to step in with a public works 
program ... to plug any gaps in the 
front of full employment. . . .” 


Business Gets Ready 


There is plenty of evidence at hand 
to show that businessmen are seeking to 
take responsibility for providing full 
employment in postwar years. The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce is emphasizing 
the need for planning now to solve post- 
war problems. The National Association 
of Manufacturers also is working out 
plans to aid individual businessmen to 
prepare for the future. Then there is the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
whose chairman is Paul G. Hoffman of 
the Studebaker Corporation. It is de- 
voted solely to the study and promotion 
of techniques through which business 
can best prepare to meet postwar prob- 
lems. Leading corporations, such as 
General Electric, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, and many 
others, are making their own postwar 
blueprints for new products and new 
jobs in the years to come. 

Future articles in this series will dis- 
cuss fully the postwar programs of 
these business associations, groups, and 
companies, 





IN THE NEWS 


PLACES 


EFORE the Allied landings at Na- 
ples, a vast Allied convoy ef sup- 

plies steamed through the Strait of 
Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. Ger- 
man spies in Tangier watched the big 
convoy go past, estimated its strength, 
realized something new was in the off- 
ing, and notified the German High 
Command. The Germans drew several 
divisions from France and northern 
Italy, rushed them to southern Italy. 

Tip-offs like these, which frustrate 
Allied attempts at surprise, come from 
‘ German “tourists” who use Spanish 
Morocco’s coastal towns as observation 
bases and report their findings to the 
German consulate at Tangier — Span- 
ish-held port that is a “grandstand seat” 
overlooking all Atlantic approaches to 
Gibraltar. To blind these spying eyes, 
the British and American governments 
are putting diplomatic screws on Spain, 
insisting that Franco close the Tangier 
German consulate. 

Tangier is the Shanghai of the west, 
a spy-filled international city wise in 
intrigue. The city covers 226 square 
miles around a wide bay which is too 
shallow for ocean vessels. The Romans 
called it Tingis and made it a free city, 
and the Arabs made it the most beau- 
tiful city of the Moghrib (7th century 
Arab western empire) and used it as 
an embarkation port for invading Spain. 
The Portuguese took it from the Arabs 
and held it until 1661, when it passed 
by dowry to England’s Charles II. 


The Grab Bag Prize 


Because Morocco’s coastal regions 
produce rich supplies of grain, olives, 
citrus fruit, nuts, and gums, and the 
foothills of its mountains hold still un- 
exploited beds of phosphate, copper, 
lead and tin, Morocco was a prize 
sought by France, by Germany, and by 
Spain. 

In 1905 Kaiser Wilhelm landed Ger- 
man troops in Tangier, demanded an 
international conference at Algeciras in 
Spain to divide Morocco among the 
big powers. The Germans gained 
nothing from this conference, and in 
1911 a German gunboat appeared off 
Agadir “to protect German interests.” 
France moved to protect her interests, 
and a Franco-German war then was 














averted only because Britain backed 
France and arranged a settlement in 
1912, whereby France won a protec- 
torate over Morocco and Germany ob- 
tained territory in the French Congo. 

Spain objected, and was appeased 
with a 200-mile-long strip of northern 
Morocco which, with the slave labor 
of Franco’s war prisoners, has been 
turned into a base for the Spanish army 
and has been ringed with gun emplace- 
ments facing Gibraltar. In 1924 Tan- 
gier was internationalized, to be run 
jointly by France, Spain, Britain, and 
Italy. 

After the Spanish civil war Tangier, 
poverty-stricken from the _ business 
feuds among its co-owners, bustled with 
the influx of Spanish refugees. In No- 
vember 1940 Franco took advantage 
of the blitz of London to snatch Tan- 
gier, refugees and all. He has per- 
mitted Germany to set up a consulate 
in that strategic city—the consulate 
which today is causing so much trouble. 


The Mask of Tangier 


Tangier is only a false facade, a Eu- 
ropeanized front, to Morocco. In Tan- 
gier you see Arabs, Moors, and foreign- 
ers; you do not see the Moroccans. 
Morocco is Barbary, the land of the 
Berbers. 

The Berbers are a warrior race, 
brought up from childhood on bloody 
folklore and hardened by the bitter cold 
of the Atlas range and the parching 
drought of the desert. They are muscu- 
lar, and can walk 60 miles a day over 
jagged mountains. They formed the 
core of the goumiers regiments that 
fought with the French army in moun- 
tainous Tunisia and Corsica. Clan- 
nish and conservative, they live in tribes 
under a kaid who is responsible to 
the Sultan. They are exceedingly gen- 
erous, and will give food and bed to 
any wanderer for months on end. 

There are two Moroccog; the fertile 
coastal one, and the bleak mountainous 
one. Green, well-watered, and always 
around 80° F., the coastal region with 
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its orange orchards, olive groves, and 
vineyards begins in the Riff hills of 
Spanish Morocco and curves down t 
Agadir in French Morocco, below 
which are the salt marshes and pebb 


beaches that are renowned as sourcesie 


of ambergris from the decaying skele 
tons of whales. 


The Real Morocco 


Marrakesh — itself once called Moroeme 
co—is the heart of coastal Moroces 
This city, where Churchill recently com 
ferred with de Gaulle, is a maze of 
pungent, dead-end alleyways, covered 
with matting for shade and opening on 
to fondouks — courtyards edged with 
stalls and centered in a commund 
fountain. In every alley there are so 
(stores) of a certain trade: copper 
smiths, fez-makers, leatherworkers wh 
crush pomegranates to stain their M@ 
roccan leather, and dyers who hav 
purple or blue legs from standin 
waist-deep in their huge dye vats. 

Inland, where the motor roads ef 
and the blue slate cliffs of the Ath 
mountains begin, is the second 
rocco, the true Berber country. Perche 
on cliffs above rare water courses, ai 
villages of mud huts reinforced wil 
cattle dung, built in tiers and huddle@ 
at the base of battlements of their feud 
al kasbahs (castles). 5 

Typical of the mountain towns i 
Ksar es Souk, cradle of the most fa 
mous Berbers of them all, the Glaoul 
tribe, whose chief, Si E] Hadj Glaou 
Pasha of Marrakesh, is the most pow 
ful man in Morocco — a keen and 
man who has kept Moroéco’s feuds 
a minimum. He is a staunch suppo 
of the French, and unites Morocco 
the mountains with Morocco of # 
plains. 

While the Allies are faced with 
espionage in Spanish Morocco, in T 
gier, they may count on strong @ 
operation from the real Morocco bel 
this false front, from the land of Si 
Hadj Glaoui and his warrior B 
in French Morocco. 
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: > mein, Tunisia, and Italy. 








Classroom Activities 


BRITAIN (pp. 6, 22) 


These two articles supplement each 
other and should be read and discussed 
as a unit. The historical article by Dr. 
Langsam provides some _ interesting 
background to present-day Britain, and 
should be read and discussed before 
these two. 

Hector Bolitho in a recent article in 
the American Mercury, reprinted in the 
March 18 Scholastic (Combined Edi- 
tion) has some amusing things to say 
about the invasion of his land by the 
AEF. Newsweek for March 20 also 
comments: “The American troops had 
finally won the battles of Piccadilly 
and Mayfair by sheer weight of num- 
bers. . American Military Police 
roved.the streets everywhere. London- 
ers were convinced there was at least 
one for every GI. . . . Smartly turned 
out in new uniforms with white belts, 
white gloves, and leggings in addition 
to regulation blue brassards, the MPs 
were the smaftest troops on the island 
as well as the most prominent feature 
of the London landscape. . . . Stratford- 
on-Avon was the most coveted southern 
town for GIs on leave.” 

The English have been exceedingly 
hospitable toward our soldiers. Here 
in the United States, a few Americans 
have had a chance to return the compli- 
ment by entertaining visiting English- 
men in the RAF and the Royal Navy. 
The American people are learning a 
new appreciation of the British not only 
from visitors but from letters written 
by service men. Some of the discov- 
eries are: 1. The English are reserved, 
but their reserve often conceals admira- 
tion for the plenty and the social equal- 
ity of the United States. 2. The Eng- 
lish have a keen sense of humor and 
understand our jokes perfectly. 38. 
Above all, life for the average English- 
men from -1918 to 1939 had not been 
easy. Many young men show the scars 
of poverty, malnutrition, unemployment 
which shadowed the childhood of the 
postwar generation to such an extent 
that many English leaders wondered 
whether their own boys would fight 
for England if war should come. They 
got their answers at Dunkirk, E] Ale 


“Sa 





On January 31, 1942, the Nation 
printed a special supplement on Ire- 
land’s position in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. This was titled “Ireland and 
America.” Assign a committee of the 
class to go to the library to make a 
report on: “Ireland's Strategic Position”; 
“Ireland’s Dilemma”; “De  Valera’s 
Neutrality”; and “Eire’s Search for Self- 
Sufficiency.” All these articles analyze 
and explain the present regrettable 
position of Eire with reference to Eng- 
land and the United States. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What conditions make for crowd- 
ing in the British Isles today? 

2. What is the general attitude of 
the English soldier toward the Yank 
soldier? What was General Eisenhow- 
er’s counsel to American soldiers? 

3. How does unevenness in the pay 
of the various Allied soldiers stationed 
in England create difficulties for the 
English? 

4. How have both the English and 
the Americans revised their opinions of 
one another? Why is this a good thing? 

5. Why is Eire neutral? Why has 
President Roosevelt recently appealed 
to President de Valera? Do all the Irish 
prefer neutrality? 

6. What brought about the strike of 
the Welsh miners? How are labor prob- 
lems handled in the United Kingdom? 

7. Why have there been no elections 
in England since 1935? What is a by- 
election? Do you think it is better to 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(April 10-15 Issue) 


The Soldier Vote: Vexatious Issue of 
Federal or State Control. 

Spain: Test Case for Allies Batile 

. Against Pro-Axis Neutrality. 

The Bourbon Monarchy of Spain, by 
Dr. Walter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: The WLB and 
the Cost of Living, by Creighton 
J. Hill. 

Postwar World Unit: 26. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 

They Fought for Freedom: Susan B. 
Anthony (Historical picture page). 

Know Your World: Saudi Arabia. 

















































































hold regular elections in spite of war? : : 

Why? = 

FIVE CENTURIES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE (p. 8) 


One of the greatest factors in Eng- 
land’s success as a colonizing nation 
has been her conviction that a colonist 
was merely an Englishman away from 
home. As such, he was entitled to the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen. As 
the colonies became well established, ~ 
the colonists were permitted to set up — 
variations of their own self-ruling gov- 
ernment. This was true in Amerita. 
From the beginning the colonists were 
permitted to make their own local laws — 
and regulations through town meetings 
and houses of burgesses. The home 
government seldom interfered with 
these local bodies. The disputes be- 
tween the American colonists and the 
mother government concerned regula-: 
tions made by Parliament. In a sense, it 
was much the same sort of situation as 
that which prevailed at the time of the 
Civil War, when one section of the 
country was unwilling to abide by the 
decisions of the Federal Government. 

Recently several interesting books 
have appeared which tell the story of 
England’s colonization of Australia, ~ 
This is not a pretty story, nor one which 
reflects much credit upon the English 
home government of that day. It also 
involves the question of relationships” 
between natives and Englishmen. 
Eleanor Dark’s The Timeless Land™ ~ 
tells of the arrival of the English and 
of the first terrible years of struggle. 
It also tells how the natives were gradu- 
ally destroyed by the white men. Nord- 
hoff and Hall have written a book 
which confirms much of this in:Botany 


~ 


Bay. Xavier Herbert’s novel, Capricor= 
nia, tells how difficult it is for a half 
caste or a native to live and p 
among white men. Mrs. and Mr. Herb- 
ert are both talented Australians with 

a deep sympathy for the “black fel- 
low” who suffered by England’s coloni- 
zation. 

New Zealand, colonized later, she 
the effects of a more enlightened E 
ish colonial policy. In 1852, New Z 
and was given . self-government. 
Maori, native tribesmen, were give 
representation in Parliament after al 
1870, and are today much 










_ Assign to the class a lesson on the 
i in administration between 
a British colony and a dominion. The 
Encylopaedia Britannica in its article 
“British Empire” gives most. of the 
needed information. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why did England expand so mar- 
velously during the Elizabethan era? Do 
you think the facts given in the article 


ogg this rapid development? What 
factors entered? 


2. Point out on a map where the 
first permanent English Colonies were 
established. Why those particular 
places? 

3. What made the English good 
colonizers? 

4. What mistakes did they make in 
handling their colonies? Why were 
Ireland and England enemies for so 
Tong? 

5. Why were certain colonies given 
Dominion status? Why do you think 
this privilege was not offered to India, 
Egypt or the middle African colonies? 

6. Have the Dominions taken part 
in this war voluntarily? 


INSIDE WASHINGTON (p. 9) 

Nation of March 18, calls the bomb- 
ing of Germany “a revolting necessity.” 
It comments: “Berlin, subjected to an in- 
creasingly heavy battering over a peri- 
od of months by the RAF night bomb- 
ers, has now experienced a rapid suc- 
cession of massive daylight attacks by 
the American Eighth Air Force. Berlin 
is of major importance to the German 
war effort as a center of production, 
as the hub of the whole transportation 
System, and as the seat of a highly 
centralized bureaucracy.” 

é Winston Churchill said in his latest 
" speech: “The whole of this air offen- 
sive constitutes the foundation on 
which our plans for overseas invasion 












' Questions for Discussion: 
1. What was the nature of the pro- 

test of a group of prominent clergymen 

which aroused national comment. 

2. Is the bombing of Germany a re- 
taliation for the destruction of other 
cities by the German Air Force? 

3. How many men are involved in 
these operations? Can you estimate 
how this would compare with the 
ground forces taking part in the inva- 
sion battle? 

4. What is General Arnold’s point 
of view? 

5. What is the difference between 
total — and the older methods of 
g 
6. What is the task which The New 
York Times recommends for those who 
rotest the bombing of Germany? 












CASUALTY: Miracles of Surgery 
(p. 14) 


A very new discovery has been an- 
nounced of two additional uses for 
human blood. Drs. Frank Douglas In- 
graham and Orville Taylor Bailey of 
Boston have used these new medical 
materials to staunch blood and replace 
lost tissue in brain operations. The first, 
called fibrin foam, is made of blood 
fibrinogen. It is a spongy material 
which provides the framework of blood 
clots. This foam quickly and perma- 
nently stops oozing from small blood 
vessels and large veins as no material 
has yet been able to do. Inside a 
wound, the fibrin is readily absorbed. 
The other new material is called fibrin 
film. It is used as a new coating on the 
brain where the dura matter has been 
destroyed. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. How great is the danger of burn 
wounds in the Navy? What are the 
chances for a burned man now? 

2. How are flesh burns treated? 
More serious burns? 

3. Describe the steps against infec- 
tion. Against blood seepage. 

4. What are the newest methods of 
skin grafting? 

5. What is Dr. Sano’s “glue”? 


THE SPRING PRIMARIES (p. 3) 


Recent by-elections have brought 
victory to Republican candidates. This 
fact miay serve as the handwriting on 
the wall to Democrats. No Democratic 
candidate for President would be given 
a chance to win, if Mr. Roosevelt 
should step out. 

Absent service men will have no 
chance to vote in the primaries. Prob- 
ably, unless a new soldier vote bill is 
drawn, they will not have much chance 
in the autumn elections. (This subject 
will be thoroughly discussed in the next 
issue of World Week.) 

Assign to several reporters the task 
of finding out when your county and 
state primaries will be held. Find out 
how many eligible voters cast a bal- 
lot in the primaries, as compared with 
the autumn elections. Report on how 
delegates are chosen for the national 
party conventions in your state. Find 
out whether the delegates are pledged 
to support a particular candidate. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What important officials will be 
chosen in November besides the Presi- 
dent? 

2. What effect do the primaries have 
upon the general election? 

8. Was this system of elections pro- 
vided for in the Constitution? 

4. How ‘many presidential primaries 


will be held this spring? Why not more? 

5. Why will the results of the pri- 
maries be particularly interesting to the 
Republicans? 


TANGIER (p. 12) 


Morocco’s history of corruption can 
scarcely be surpassed anyWhere. The 
sultanate for many years was prac- 
tically without law except that of the 
ruler’s whim. No salaries were paid to 
officials, and they made their living 
by bribery and extortion. Justice was 
bought and sold in the law courts. Ban- 
dits infested streets and highways. 

No better seat for Axis espionage 
could be found anywhere than in a 
city like Tangier, with its mixed popu- 
lation of 45,000, its extremes of wealth, 
ignorance, and squalor. American mer- 
chant seamen returning from North 
Africa report that natives have been 
bribed by German “tourists” to attack, 
rob, and even kill any solitary British 
or American or Anzac soldier they find 
on the streets. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why is Tangier a good spot for 
German espionage? 

2. What is the history of European 
disputes over Morocco? 

3. What are the various people who 
live in Spanish Morocco? 

4. Describe the climate and topog- 
raphy of Morocco. 





Key to Mid-Semester Test. 


I. Who’s Who: 9, 7, 1, 3, 8, 2, 10, 8, 
4, 5. 

Il. European Situation: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 
4-c; 5-c. 

‘II. Issues in the U. S. A.: 1-a; 2-c; 3-b; 
4-a; 5-a. 

IV. War in the Pacific: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 
4-c; 5-a. 

V. Pan Americana: 1l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 
5-c. 

VI. Postwar Problems: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 
5-b. 

VII. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-F. : 

VIII. 1-Flemish and French; 2-Brittany; 
83-De Gaulle; 4-Picardy; 5-Dieppe; 6-Hol- 
land; 7-Bessarabia; 8-bones. 

IX. l-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 

I. Who’s Who: 8, 5, 1, 2, 4. 

Il. “Tight Little Island”: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 
4-c; 5-b. 

Ill. Presidential Primaries: 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 
4-a; 5-b 

IV. Carl Schurz: 1-Germany; 2-Bonn; 
8-Missouri; 4-Interior; 5-Indians. 

V. Free Enterprise Plans: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-F; 5-T 

VI. $64 Question: 
Primary Map. 


See Presidential — 
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ipril 3-8, 1944 


j i WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right-hand col- 
Sumn with those in the left by inserting 
Sthe correct number in the parentheses. 


1. Metropolitan ( ) Head of OWI. . 


Bi 2 ne ( ) Pioneer in electron- 
Wasilewska it 
#6. Robert R. ( ) Head of Russian 


McCormick Catholic Church. 
4. Edelmiro ae : 
Farrell ( ) Isolationist publisher. 
|B. Raymond A. ( ) Leader of Zionism. 
=  Spruance 
D6. Walt ( ) Head of Union of 


Whitman Polish Patriots 


Bt Thomas A. ( ) Finnish composer. 
= Edison 
* 6. Chaim ( ) Army nurse 
Weizmann ( ) Argentine President. 


§. Elmer Davis 
10. Jean Sibelius ( ) 


@ i EUROPEAN SITUATION 


© Underscore the correct phrase. 


Victor at Kwajalein 


1. The Curzon line is a: (a) line. of 
Minnish fortifications; (b) proposed Russo- 
WPolish boundary; (c) oil pipe-line under 
Monstruction from Iraq to the Mediterra- 
‘pean. 
™ 2 Hopes for successful Russo-Finnish 
e negotiations have centered around 
mmcent movements of: (a) Dr. Juho Paasi- 
Savi; (b) Wladyslaw Sikorski; (c) Kosta 
"s0doro\ 
8. One of the Balkan Axis allies whose 
eople are strongly pro-Russia is: (a) Ru- 
nia; (b) Bulgaria; (c) Hungary. 
4. France’s greatest problem now in Al- 
ia is: (a) friction between supporters 
Se De Gaulle and those of Giraud; (b) 
Weny underground activity; (c) Arab un- 


|5. The Yugoslav government in exile is 
yin: (a) Bari; (b) London; (c) Cairo. 


ISSUES IN THE U. S. A. 


Underscore the correct phrase. 
1, During the first half of 1944 heads 
lM our armed forces expect to draft: (a) 
7200,000 men; (b) 1,500,000 men; (c) 
7,000 men. 
™ 2. President Roosevelt recommends a 
tional service act on condition that the 
ment: (a) increase social security 
workers; (b) draft boys from 18-26. 
old now in essential industry; (c) 
farmers a fair price without in- 
ing living costs. 
& Senator Barkley resigned as Senate 
jority leader in protest against President 
Msevelt’s veto of the: (a) soldier vote 
(b) tax bill; (c) anti-subsidy bill. 
& The Social Security Act of 1935 pro- 
& for: (a) old age pensions; (b) hos- 
ization; (c) unemployment insurance. 
The item in next year’s federal bud- 
Which is expected to show the largest 
p is: (a) soldier pay; (b) muni- 
(c) propaganda. 

































‘Mid-Semester Review Test for Social Studies 
: (Based on Contents of February 7-March 27 Issues) 


1V. WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


Underscore the correct phrase. @ 

1. United States forces came closest to 
Japan’s home base at: (a) Kwajalein; (b) 
Truk; (c) Paramushiru. 

2. United States forces used an “island 
skipping” strategy in the: (a) Gilberts; 
(b) Marshalls; (c) Solomons. 

8. The Japanese still contro] an air base 
on New Guinea at: (a) Wewak; (b) Lae; 
(c) Buna. 

4. Japan’s industrial center is the island 
of: (a) Hokkaido; (b) Kyoshu; (c) Hon- 
shu. 

5. Japan’s major production handicap is 
lack of: (a) transportation facilities; (b) 
raw materials; (c) manpower. 


V. PAN AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. One of the strongly democratic South 
American countries is: (a) Bolivia; (b) 
Argentina; (c) Uruguay. 

2. An Argentine consul was recently ar- 
rested by the British as an enemy agent 
in (a) Trinidad; (b) Buenos Aires; (c) 
Bermuda. 

3. The last South American country to 
break off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis was: (a) Chile; (b) Peru; (c) Ar- 
gentina. 

4. A South American country which is 
completely cut off from the coast is: (a) 
Venezuela; (b) Paraguay; (c) Ecuador. 

5. Latin American students have: (a) 
taken no part in political affairs; (b) been 
a strongly reactionary influence; (c) been 
an active progressive force in political 
affairs. 


Vi. POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. Bernard Baruch contends that: (a) 
government control of production is neces- 
sary after the war to prevent business de- 
pression; (b) inflation is inevitable during 
the “conversion” period; (c) private own- 
ership and operation freed of government 
restrictions can provide employment. 

2. A comparison of the peace programs 
of the churches shows that religious 
groups are united in furthering: (9). In- 
ternationalism; (b) Isolationism;  (c) 
Pacifism. 

3. A national policy of high tariffs, re- 
striction of trade to favored nations, and 
self-sufficiency is called: (a) Economic 
nationalism; (b) Open Door Policy; (c) 
Currency stabilization. 

4. The establishment ot an International 
Agricultural Organization was  recom- 
mended by: (a) Department of Agricul- 
ture; (b) The National Grange; (c) 
United Nations Food Conference. 

5. The most definite and detailed rec- 
ommendations for United States participa- 
tion in international control after the war 
was made by the: (a) Republican Mack- 
inac declaration; (b) Ball-Burton-Hatch- 
Hill Resolution; (c) Connally Resolution. 





































SEEING 
HEARING 
TESTING 


= Effective 
Teaching Technique 


when you use 


VISUAL 
LEARNING 
GUIDES” 


for 25 important Social 
Studies Sound Films 










*Visual Learning Guides, pub 
lished by the National Audio-Vis 
ual Council, are four-page folder 
designed to accompany the show. 
ing of your classroom films. Send 
for samples today to see how the 
Guides—prepare students for the 
film material, furnish a test of 
significant facts covered in the 
showing of the film, provide an 
incentive to further study. 



















Visual Learning Guides in the Socia' 
Studies field accompany selected Encyclo 
pgedia Britannica (Erpi) 16 mm. films 






A few of the important 
titles in this group are: 
“Industrial Revolution” * 
“The Airplane Changes 7 

World Map” 

“Argentina” 
“Kentucky Pioneers” 
“City Water Supply” 

“People of Hawaii” . 
And there are 19 additional Guides for 
vital Social Studies topics! 
Visual Learning Guides also 

U. S$. Office of Education fi 


A ind Films 
Saoplsenithe Wihecontse (Erpi) Films 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic Bookshop 


Exclusive Distributor for National Audio 
Visual Council Learning Guides. 
Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, New York 
























Please send me folder and samples of No 
tional Audio-Visual Council Visual Learn 
ing Guides for groups checked below: 
se Studies group 
Latin American group 









Health Education 
Pre-Flight Training 
Pre-Induction Courses 
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State 
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10 FOR *1.00 
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EVERY STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS SHOULD HAVE 
HIS OWN COPIES OF THESE HELPFUL BOOKS 


x Each book was edited and published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
fer classreom use and home reading. 








Originally Seld for 25¢ te S0¢ Each 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A @raphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides « 
fallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to dete except for 
listing of 76th Congress. 
32 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 





NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 er More—A Real SAVING For You 


SWORD. OF SERGESTUS 
The story of the ‘ 


Paul L. Anderson, author of * 
and “A Slave of Cataline,”’ 


original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ @ copy. 


‘grandeur that was Rome” by 
‘With the Eagles” 
etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is « ain in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated wi: 


many 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professo? of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢°a copy 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.” (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personajities. Contains practi- 
cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, ete. 32 pages. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. is 








PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


A handbook of photoplay 
analysis and enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom use. 
Helps your student¢ to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photopley club. 62 pages—32 
sections. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ 


A 64- -page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers” providing practical step-by-step directions 
broadcasts. 
Helpful ideas for 


for successful school 
teaching radio appreciation. 
auditorium programs. 


Original price was 50¢ a copy. 


8 complete 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


HANDBOOK 


Ideal for 


chapters. 








ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 


poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 


tecture, and painting. Each essay written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching sid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 
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LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
sage study of U. S. be- 
ore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of yo Ss. 
in peacetime. A by oe 

of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations —- photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price S0¢ @ copy. 


1 SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP — 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


1 enclose $———_ for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed in this ad: 


1 
| ——copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 


jes of SWORD OF SER 
STUS 


Name 
School 


——copies of THE GLORY [HAI 
WAS GREECE 











Street Address 


4T . 


Vil. WORLD HISTORY BEHIND 
NEWS 


Mark the true statements’T, the false F, 


1. The largest minority group in P. 
before World War II was the Ukrainians 
2. The first European to set foot a 
Japan arrived about 1858. 

8. Yugoslavia is the official name of the) 
country of the Serbs, the Croats and 
Slovenes. 

4. The Hungarians bargained with Italy” 
for shipments of arms into their country, 
against the terms of the Treaty of Trianea, 

5. Finland became a separate state as a” 
result of the Napoleonic Wars. 

6. The great King Alfred of England 
was once sovereign over Estonia also. 

7. The heroes of the Italian Risorge 
mento were Cavour, Garibaldi, and Max 
zini. 

8. One of the causes of .the fall of 
Third French Republic was the national 
psychology of offense toward Germany. 


Vill. KNOW YOUR WORLD 


1. In Belgium, two national lan 
are spoken by the Flemings and the Wak 
loons, respectively. These are 
a, eS 

2. Jacques Cartier, who discovered 
St. Lawrence River, was born in 





part are of Italian origin, 
strongly supported ——_________ in 
war. 

4. Dunkirk and Calais, the cl 
French points to England, are both 


3. Normandy was the scene of the costly 
commando raid at in 1942. 

6. Hatchet Day is a day celebrated 
a carpenters’ revolt in ———____. | 4 

7. A narrow strip of land running 1a 
the Dniester River between the U 
and Rumania, is called —_______. 

8. Instead of willing her jewelry to 
family when she dies, an Andam 
woman leaves her 


IX. GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR 


Underline the phrase which is correct ; 


1. One of the bitterest battles of 
war was fought at (a) the Rapido; { 
Bari; (c) the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

2. Kwajalein Atoll is in the (a) Gi 
Islands; (b) Marshalls; (c) Solomons. 
_ 8. Japan draws oil mainly from { 
Korea; (b) Manchukuo; (c) Dutch 
Indies. 

4. The Japanese naval base in 
Kuriles recently bombed was: (a) P. 
shiro; (b) Truk; (c) Rabaul. 














paneoenes of WATCH YOUR ?.@ City 


P.O. Zone. No——— 
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TION PICTURES 


copies of AMATEUR BROAD | 
CASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


—__. copies. of ENJOYING THE ARTS 
copies of LAND OF LIBERTY 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP; 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Please enclose your remittance with your order 


16-4-3-44 | 


10 BOOKS FOR $1.00 
@ CONGRESS AT WORK © 
32 page story of how our laws are 


Send cash or SCHOLASTIC 
money order 220 &. 42 St., 0. ¥. 17, 
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April 3-8, 1944 


VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Walter B. Smith — U. S. 


General Eisenhower’s chief of staff is a 
young-looking, clean-shaven Indianan — 
48-year-old Walter Bedell Smith. With 
his deputy, Britain’s smart Major General 
“Jock” Whitely, stocky “Beedle” Smith co- 
ordinates the complex invasion departments 
of Personnel, Intelligence, Operations, and 
Supply. He entered the infantry as second 
lieutenant in World War I, served in 
France, and in the Bureau of Intelligence. 
Later he was coordinator of the budget, 
taught at infantry school. In 1941 he was 
appointed secretary of the General Staff 
in Washington, finally Chief of Staff in 
Africa and England. 


Rodion Malinovsky — Russia. 

A chunky general, a subtle tactician, is 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky. Through freak rains 
and floods he is driving the Germans from 
Kherson toward Odessa, where he was 
born 45 years ago. At 18 he was corporal 
in the Imperial Russian Army, fought in 
the trenches of France beside Allied troops. 
In Siberia after the revolution, he studied 
in Soviet military schools, became, with 
Generals Rokossovsky, Konev, and Tolbuk- 
hin, one of “the four horsemen of the Ger- 
man Apocalypse” at Stalingrad. His 
Ukrainian Army helped retake many cities. 


Frank T. Hines — U. S. 


At 64 Brigadier General Frank Thomas 
Hines faces one of the most crucial jobs 
in the U. S. As Retaining and Re-employ- 
ment Director, he must plan hospitaliza- 
tion, training, and work for U. S. World 
War II veterans. Born in Salt Lake City, 
he attended Agricultural College of Utah, 
University of Alabama, and graduated 
with honors from Coast Artillery School. 
He served in 24 engagements in the Philip- 
pines. In World War I he was Chief of 
Embarkation and Chief of Transportation; 
his bureau carried over two million U. S. 
soldiers abroad in 18 months, returned 
them in 8 months. 


John Maynard Keynes — Britain 

A most dynamic economist is John M. 
Keynes (Kanz), the tall, broad -shoul- 
dered, stooping man who is financial ad- 
viser to the British treasury, director of 
the Bank of England, lecturer on econom- 
ics at Cambridge, editor of the Economic 
Journal. Born in Cambridge in 1888, he 
attended Eton and Cambridge. He entered 
the India office, returned to a Cambridge 
lectureship, was principal clerk in the Treas- 
ury, and treasury representative at the 
Paris Peace Conference. He wrote an im- 
portant book denouncing the Versailles 
Treaty, published a theory of money 
judged by many economists to be the most 
important today. His belief that the de- 
pression could be remedied only by wide 
government spending was used in the 
U. S. by the New Deal. Britain uses his 
war plan for preventing inflation by mak- 
ing Britishers save most of their incomes. 





Defiant Prime Minister 


AMON DE VALERA, “emancipator” 

of Eire, who recently refused to 
close the Axis legations in Dublin and 
thus alter Eire’s neutrality status, was 
born 61 years ago in New York, of an 
Irish mother and a Spanish father. His 
father died when he was two, and he 
was sent to his grandmother’s farm in 
Limerick, Ireland. He won a scholarship 
to a Catholic schoo] and then got his 
B.A. from the University of Ireland. He 
learned Gaelic and changed his name 
from Edward to Eamon, 

Interrupting a quiet life as a mathe- 
matics professor, he joined a few thou- 
sand Irishmen to rebel against Britain 
while she was occupied with World 
War I. When the rebellion was crushed, 
de Valera was imprisoned. Freed by 
general amnesty in 1917, he became the 
hero of Ireland and was made president 
of the Sinn Fein (pronounced “shin 
fane” and means “ourselves alone”) 
party. In 1918 the British imprisoned 
hundreds of Sinn Feiners, and de Valera 
landed in Lincoln Prison. He escaped 
and migrated to the U. S., where he 
raised money for the Irish cause. 

Returning to Ireland in 1920 he led 
the opposition to the Anglo-Irish treaty 









Eamon de Valera | 


of 1921, which he considered an un- 
imaginative and imperfect settlement of 
the Irish question. After heated discus- 
sion in the Dail (Eire’s house of repre- 
sentatives), it was ratified, but caused 
a civil war, and for a time de Valera 
lost popularity. However, by 1932 the 
solemn hero was reinstated. That year 
de Valera succeeded William T. Cos- 
grave as prime minister, a post he has 
held ever since. He changed his coun- 
try’s name from “Irish Free State” to 
the Gaelic “Eire.” 





Who's 





Ernest Bevin 


British Labor Boss 


5 foe pillars of wartime Britain are 
Winston Churchill, the aristocrat, and 
Ernest Bevin, ex-truck driver. Both are 
burly, dogged, courageous fighters. In 
1920 they were bitter political oppo- 
nents, when Bevin refused to let Chur- 
chill send a shipload of arms to Poland 
for possible use against Russia. In June 
1940, the two men joined forces when 





Who 


Churchill asked “Ernie” to come in to 
the war cabinet as Minister of Labor 
and National Service. 

Florid, 59-year-old Bevin is often 
spoken of as Britain’s next prime min- 
ister. He was born in Somerset, was 
orphaned at eight, quit school at ten 
to work on a farm at 12 cents a week. 

He went to Bristol as restaurant page 
boy, became tram conductor, ginger- 
beer vendor, truck driver. Trucking 
brought him in contact with the dock- 
yards, where he joined the Dockers’ 
Union. 

He amalgamated the dockers of Bris- 
tol with unions in other ports, built up 
the huge Transport and General Work- 
ers Union which is the strongest power 
in the Trades Union Congress. The 
Congress makes the policies of the 
Labor Party. 

As wartime labor minister Bevin has 
complete control of 9 million British 
workers. He _ transformed the _ ill- 
equipped Britain of 1940 into an arsenal 
by sacrificing his long-fought-for 40- 
hour-week and tight union policy in 
favor of a 56-hour-week-no-strike-plan, 
which has been broken on a large scale 
only by the Welsh coal strike. 






















A WOUNDED soldier dreads dis- 
figurement. He does not want to 
join the ranks of the half-faced World 
War I veterans. He does not want to, 
and he does not need to. The sciences 
of grafting and plastic surgery have ad- 
vanced so far that few wounded need 
to remain maimed or disfigured. The 
majority of the casualties in the Navy — 
60 per cent at the Pearl Harbor attack 
—are burn cases. Yet, of the 516 men 
injured on the U. S. Aircraft Carrier 
Wasp, for example, only six died. 
Noting that at Pearl Harbor the ma- 
jority of the burns were flesh burns, a 
Navy doctor, Lt. Commander Gordon 
Fauley, invented an anti-flash burn 
cream which lasts seven hours, will not 
rub off except with soap, and protects 
against flashes as hot as 1800°F. In 
burns more serious than flash burns the 
biggest problems are shock, infection, 
loss of body fluids and blood serum 
through seepage out of the burned sur- 
face blood vessels, and crippling scars. 


Many-sided Treatment of Burns 


Ordinarily, to combat shock, plasma 
is needled into the veins, along with 
morphine to dull the pain; but in cases 
of burn, sodium lactate has been proved 
better than plasma. By constant drip 
method through a tube, a burned patient 
is given 10 quarts of sodium lactate 
within 24 hours. 

To fight infection, sulfadiazine is 
given by mouth, and tetanus antitoxin 
(see March 6 issue) is shot into the 
patient. Lately penicillin has proved a 
fine healer of burns, but until it becomes 
widely used, doctors will continue to 
cover burned areas either with a heal- 
ing wax spray solution or with boric acid 
. ointment. Later, propamidine is spread 
on — a chemical that sterilizes burns and 
permits immediate grafting. Tannic 
acid, once number one treatment for 
healing burns, is now frowned upon 
because it forms scabs under which in- 
fection may set in. 

Treating body fluid seepage is fairly 
new and involves the use of cortin (an 
extract from the adrenal gland which 
prevents excess loss of capillary fluid); 
the use of tight bandages over human 


Miracles of War Surgery 


the fluids; and the intake of much casein, 
vitamins, and ferrous iron to replace 
the proteins and iron lost through blood 
seepage. A new Pickerell bandage, of 
paper-thin, pliable yet tough, transpar- 
ent cellulose, allows doctors to look 
through it instead of lifting it to exam- 
ine the burn. Burned areas are also 
put in plaster casts now, to keep fluids 
from oozing out, prevent swelling, and 
keep the burned area immobile and free 
from infection. And the room tempera- 
ture in burn wards is kept below 80°F., 
since heat causes loss of fluid through 
perspiration. 


Skin Grafting 


Grafting is the transfer of skin (or 
other tissue) from a healthy body sur- 
face to a surface made raw by wound 
or burn. Although experiments have 
shown that the skin of one person can 
be grafted to the body of another of 
similar blood type, grafting almost al- 
ways is done by using the burned per- 
son’s own skin. Ice bags are bandaged 
over the area from which the skin is to 





be taken. After two hours of ice anes- 
thesia, the skin is numb for twenty min- 
utes, long enough for the Padgett der- 
matome to get to work. 

Formerly grafting was done tediously, 
by lifting “pin-prick” particles of skin 
from surface to surface; or, a burned 
surface was pressed close to a.healthy 
one and kept in that position for days, 
until the partly-lifted skin of the latter 
had grown onto the former and could 
be completely separated from its orig- 
inal spot. Today the Padgett dermatome 
(see cut) evenly lifts large areas of 
skin, as thin as a thousandth of an inch 
if desired, from the doner surface. 

A Belgian-born woman, Dr. Match- 
teld Sano, has solved the problem of 
making the skin stick without stitches: 
She took blood from the heart of a 
rat on which she planned to graft, mixed 
the blood with herapin to keep it from 
clotting, and separated the blood cells 
from the blood plasma. She then shook 
up the cells in a salt solution and drew 
off the cells, leaving behind ‘a liquid 
she called extract. The extract she mixed 
with the plasma — blood from the vessels 
of any healthy donor will work —and 
got what she calls “glue.” She painted 
the glue on the area to be grafted and 
put the graft skin over it, holding the 
new skin in place with vaseline gauze 
and warm wet cloths. In 48 hours the 
graft was purple with criss-crossed capil- 
laries and had grown right over the graft 
area. Later it faded into normal con- 
tours. NANCY GENET 

(Next: Grafting of Bones, Nerves, 

and Arteries) 


Official U. 8S. Signal Corps Phot 


The doctor removes a section of skin from a healthy ‘part of the patient's 


blood plasma dressings, to hold in body —right leg in‘ this instance —to graft it onto a burned surface. 
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CADET NURSE"PLEDGE”? 


You will be given a Lifetime Education 


FREE ... if you qualify 


THIs YEAR a certain number of high- 
school juniors and seniors will be 
chosen Cadet Nurse “‘Pledges’’—en- 
rolled as future members of the U.S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps—subject to accept- 
ance by a participating nursing school. 

If you are a junior or senior in high 
school with good scholastic standing, 
you may be one of these fortunate 
“Pledges” who will receive a lifetime 
education with pay, in the proud pro- 
fession of nursing. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps was 
formed by Congress as a wartime meas- 
ure to help relieve the serious shortage 
of graduate nurses. It offers to you, if 
you are accepted asa Cadet, the great 
privilege of serving your country, and 
the opportunity to prepare yourself 
for a secure and distinguished profes- 
sion tomorrow. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps will 
give you: 

Full education which meets the require- 

ments for graduation in an accredited 

nursing school. Complete tuition and fees 
will be paid. 

Official Cadet Nurse uniforms for optional 

outdoor wear—summer and winter. 

School uniforms, board and room. 

A regular monthly allowance during the 

period of training. 


In return, you will promise, as a Cadet 
Nurse, to engage in essential nursing 
throughout the war. You may choose 
the field of service. 








High School Juniors and Seniors— 
join the girls who plan to serve, 
Wear the Cadet Nurse Pledge Pin. 








See if you Qualify to be a Cadet Nurse “Pledge” 


Fill out and mail the coupon below to 
the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, 
Box 88, New York, N. Y. 

You will receive a list you can check 
and return to find out whether you 
have the necessary requirements to be 
a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” You will also 
receive complete details about being 
chosen a Cadet Nurse ‘‘Pledge.” 


If your answers on this check list show 
you have the necessary qualifications, 
the Office of the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service in 
Washington, D. C., will send you the 
Cadet Nurse Pledge pin that you can 
wear now to tell everyone you are 
“pledged” —ready to train as a Cadet 
Nurse after you graduate this June. 





Pledge Pin—This is the attractive 
pin in the form of a Maltese Cross 
you will receive drom the U.S. 
Public Health Service if you are 
accepted as a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BE CHOSEN A CADET NURSE “PLEDGE” 


U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, Box 88, New York, New York. 
Please send me full information on how to become a U.S. Cadet Nurse “Pledge,” and a 


check list of qualifications. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. 





























AFTER THE @®% 
DEFEAT OF THE DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 
IN EUROPE, SCHURZ CAME 70 AMERICA. 
HE ENTEREO THE FIGHT AGAINST SLAVERY 
ANO CAMPAIGNED FOR LINCOLN /N 1860, 















CARL SCHURZ 
(1829-1906) 
Soldier and Stafesman 


HILE a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Carl Schurz 


took part in the democratic revo- 
f lution of 1848-49. When the 


uprising was crushed, Schurz 


fh andother liberal Germans came 


to the United States. 
Schurz quickly learned Eng- 


| lish and played a prominent 
B® part ‘in politics. Lincoln ap- 


pointed him Minister to Spain 
but he returned in 1862 to enter 
the army, and became one of 
the most capable generals in 
the Union forces. 

Schurz helped organize the 
Liberal Republican movement 
against President Grant in 1872, 
served as Secretary of the In- 










IN 1850 SCHURZ 
RISKED HIS LIFE BY RETURN- 
ING TO GERMANY ANDO 

RESCUING H/§ FORMER 
TEACHER, PROF GOTTFRIED 
KINKEL, FROM THE PRISON 
AT SPANDAU NEAR 
BERLIN. 
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INATOR FROM MISSOUR/ IN 1868, SCHURZ DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF BY 
WIS ATTACKS ON BUBLIC CORRUPTION OURING GRANT'S ADMINISTRATION. 
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terior under Hayes, edited sev- 
eral important newspapers, 
and constantly campaigned for. 
good government. 
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SCHURZ DEFENDED THE RIGHTS 
OF THE INO/ANS AND PROMOTED. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
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High School Girls Can 
Be Nurse Corps Pledges 


OW you can prepare to join the 

U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps while 
you are still in high school. The U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge Program, 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the National Nurs- 
ing Council for War Service, calls for 
the pledging of qualified junior and 
senior high school girls as prospective 
candidates for the Corps. It is planned 
to assure a continuous flow of qualified 
high school students into the nursing 
profession. Full details will be an- 
nounced shortly by the Division of 
Nurse Education, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency. You 
can also obtain information from your 
high school principal. 

To join the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
Pledgees you must have good health, 
and good scholastic standing in the 
junior or senior class of an accredited 
high school. If a girl becomes a Pledgee, 
she will have the opportunity, when she 
graduates, of qualifying as a Cadet 
Nurse. Members of the U. S. Cadet 





Nurse Corps receive complete nursing 
education under all-expense scholar- 
ships covering tuition, fees, room, 
board and school uniform, Monthly al- 
lowances and the official Cadet Nurse 
uniform are provided. 

Pledgees must fill out a special ques- 
tionnaire and be endorsed by their high 
school principal, vocational guidafice 
director, or advisory teacher, and by a 
nurse representing the State or Local 
Nursing Council for War Service. 

If an applicant qualifies, she will re- 
ceive, without further check, an attrac- 
tive pledge pin and a membership card 
bearing the Surgeon General’s seal and 
facsimile signature. 
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Mistaken Identity 

An officer approached the young man 
in the neatly-fitting uniform and asked: 
“What's the eighth general order?” 

“I don’t know,” the fellow admitted. 

“Have you ever been on guard duty?” 

“Nope.” 

“You don’t even know enough to say 
‘sir.’ What outfit are you in?” the officer 
demanded. 

The fellow blinked. “Why, I’m the 
Coca Cola man.” 


Army and Navy Journal 
Two Rays and a Pa 


At the conclusion of a broadcast of 
Here’s to Romance an eager gentleman 
in the studio audience worked his way 
up to the platform to shake hands with 
orchestra leader Ray Bloch. 

“Great show, Ray,” he beamed. 
“Can't tell you how much I enjoy your 
music. My kids think you're swell, too. 
Would you mind saying hello, if I 
brought them over to meet you?” 

Highly flattered, Bloch assented and 
the youngsters were fetched from the 
rear of the studio. 

“Kids,” the happy father said with 
ceremony, “I want you to meet Ray- 


mond Scott.” 
Harriet Horne in N. ¥. World-Telegram 
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Have a Coca-Cola = So glad ye ‘te back spain 
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00 OP welcoming a bome-coming ails 


Fighting men look forward to that home-world where friendliness 
and hospitality are summed up in the familiar phrase Have 2 “Coke”. 
Be sure and get Coca-Cola for your icebox at home. From Atlanta 
to the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,— 
has become a global symbol of good will and of good living. 
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US SS 
X SS 
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the global 
high-sign 





Ie’s natural for popular nameg 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
@ Coca-Cola called “Coke” 





























International News 


BRIEFING BEFORE THE BATTLE. A FINAL MEETING OF U. S. AIRMEN 
BEFORE A RAID. “WAGGLES,” THE MASCOT, TAKES IT ALL IN. 


The Golden Goose and Teamwork 


American bombing is strategic 
bombing. Its aim is to cripple 
the enemy’s industrial power, 
and destroy much of his eco- 
nomic strength. To do this we 
must bomb specific fargets such 
as factories, oil refineries, air- 
craft plants and the like. This 
calls for precision bombing from 
high altitudes where flak and 
fighter opposition is lessened. 

What makes this type of high 
precision bombing _ possible? 
Much credit must go to skilled 
pilots, bombardiers, and naviga- 
tors. 

The Forts and _ Liberators 
with their long range, high alti- 
tude, and large bomb capacity 
are also an important factor 
in the success of our raids. 

And credit must be given to 
the uncanny accuracy of the 
“Golden Goose,” the American 
super-bombsight. 

But the main thing which 
makes precision bombing so ef- 
fective is the high degree of 
teamwork of the Bomber Com- 
mand. 

From the moment the bomb- 
ing mission is planned, until all 
the planes land in their base, 
every detail of the attack fol- 
lows a carefully drawn blue- 
print. 

Here is how a typical bomb- 





ing mission would be carried 
out. We are at a Bomber Com- 
mand in England. Mission 42 
has been scheduled. 

The target for today has al- 
ready been chosen by a target 
priority board which decides 
what branch of Germany’s war 
industries must be attacked at 
any given time. The target for 
Mission 42 is the Erker ball- 
bearing plant near Berlin. 


Planning the Details 


Once the target is chosen, 
the operational staffs at Air Di- 
visional headquarters plan the 
details of the attack. They de- 
cide what fighter support will 
be needed, how many bombers 
will take part in the flight, 
what routes shall be followed 
back and forth, what the bomb- 
ing altitudes will be, and finally, 
they fix the zero hour. 

Each detail must be worked 
out in terms of planes, men, 
bombs, fuel; and in minutes and 
seconds, and even rounds to be 
fired. 

Finally the blueprint is com- 
plete. 

By teletype the Combat Or- 
der for Mission 42 is speeded to 
the various Bomber and Fighter 
groups that are to take part in 
the attack. 








At the briefing room of each 
Bomber Group headquarters, 
the pilots, bombardiers, naviga- 
tors, and _sergeant-gunners 
gather for instructions. 

Placed before them is a large 
operational map of the target 
area. It is really a photograph 
taken by a reconnaissance plane 
flying seven miles high. 

On this picture the course to 
be flown has been drawn in to, 
over, and away from the target. 


Getting Briefed 


The briefing begins. The fly- 
ers are told what their target is, 
how they will approach it, and 
what particular building is to 
be their aiming point. They are 
also told what fighter support 
will join them, and at what 
time they can expect this sup- 
port. They learn all this from 
the Intelligence Officer, S-2. He 
tells them further, that bombing 
will be done from an altitude 
of 25,000 feet. : 

Now the Weather Officer 
takes over. He gives them the 
exact weather conditions over 
their own base, over their 
course of flight, and lastly, over 
the target itself. 

The Flak Officer points out 
on the map, where the flyers 
can expect the heaviest concen- 
trations of ack-ack fire, and at 
what height this fire is most 
effective. 

The navigators copy the 
course on their maps. The bom- 
bardiers study the target pic- 
tures. The radio operators get 
the call signals of the day — on 
rice paper so that they can be 
eaten in case of capture. 

The briefing is over. Pilots 
and crews man their planes. 
Soon each bomber group is air- 
borne. 


Automatic Egg-laying 


Through anti-aircraft fire and 
fighter opposition, the B-17s 
and B-24s fight their way to the 
target. The bomb bay doors 
grind open. 

Now the bombardier and the 
“Golden Goose” go to work. 
The bombardier locates the tar- 
get in his sight. The sight is at 
work computing speed and drift 
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and bomb fall. Now the bomb- 
sight itself is flying the plane 
by means of an automatic pilot. 
The bombardier makes final ad- 
justments of the knobs on the 
bombsight. After that, in the 20 
to 30 seconds bombing run, no 
human hand touches the con- 
trols. Everything is now auto- 
matic. 

The crosshairs of the bomb 
sight close together and meet 
directly on the target. Instantly, 
an electric impulse releases the 


bombs. 


A camera begins to take 


photos every six seconds. There 
it is!) The bombs strike. The 
navigator makes an entry in his 
logbook: “Objective bombed, 
25,000 feet.” 

The bombers wheel around to 
return to their bases. 
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WORLD WEEK 





@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper number in the parenthe- 
ses. 


1. Eamon ( ) International _ tennis 
de Valera star. 

2. Harold G. (_ ) Republican National 
Moulton Chairman. 

8. Donald (_) Prime Minister of 
Budge Eire. 

4. King ( ) President of Brook- 
Henry V ings Institution. 

5. Harrison E. ( ) Founder of British 
Spangler Navy. 


. THE “TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND” 
Underscore the correct phrase: 


1. In 1066 Britain was: (a) attacked 
by the Spanish Armada; (b) conquered 
by the Romans; (c) invaded by the 
Normans. 

2. The population of Britain is about: 
(a) 48,000,000; (b) 35,000,000; (c) 
27,000,000. 

8. The base pay of a British Tommy: 
(a) is less than 1/83 that of an Ameri- 
can private serving overseas; (b) equals 
that of an American private stationed 
in the U. S.; (c) including deductions 
withheld by government, equals that of 
American private serving overseas. 

The present government of Brit- 
ain is: (a) Liberal; (b) Labor; (c) 
Conservative. 

5. Britain’s national service law ap- 
plies to: (a) women 35 years old; (b) 
boys 18 years old; (c) men 52 years old. 
ill. THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 

Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Our political party system: (a) 
was provided for in the Constitution; 

b) grew up at the end of the 18th 
century; (c) was created by Congress 
during Washington’s administration. 

2. The system of primary elections 
was designed to: (a) extend voting 
rights to all males; (b) carry out more 
effectively the will of the voters; (c) 
simplify voting procedure. 

3. In order to vote in the primary 
election one must: (a) have voted in 
the last presidential election; (b) 
pledge to vote for the party candidate 
in the general election; (c) be an en- 
rolled party member. 

4. A smaller number of states are 
holding presidential primaries this year 
than in 1916 because: (a) not enough 


voters want them; (b) they proved un- 


democratic in practice; (c) they are 
clumsy, costly election procedure. 

5. At the national convention: (a) 
all delegates are pledged to support 
the candidate favored by the voters; 
(b) delegates are not pledged to any 
candidate; (c) no delegate is pledged 
to continue to vote for the same can- 


didate. 
IV. CARL SCHURZ 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. Carl Schurz was born in 

2. He was-educated at the University 
OE a ieicentensiinnaaek 

3. He became United States Senator 
from the state of _______. 

4. Later he served as Secretary of 
EL RA 

5. In this position, he defended the 
rights of the 
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V. FREE ENTERPRISE PLANS FOR THE 

FUTURE 

Mark each true statement ot, each 
false statement F. 

1. Adam Smith advocated the eco- 
nomic system which the U. S. adopted. 


2. There was no unemployment 
problem in the VU. S. in 1929. 

8. Findings of Brookings Institution 
show that in 1929, 60% of American 
families could not afford adequate food. 

4. During the 1920s increased pro- 
duction brought lower prices. 

5. Bernard Baruch recommends that 
Congress encourage business activity by 
providing now for lower taxes after the 
war. 


VI. $64 QUESTION 
How many electoral votes has your 
state? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

caucus (ké kis) Meeting of party lead- 
ers to decide on policies or candidates. 

abrogate (db ré gat) To repeal or can- 
cel. 

Eamon de Valera (4 mn dév & lar 4). 








HOW TO ORGANIZE A TEEN-AGE 
NIGHT CLUB IN YOUR TOWN 





Canteen Clubs like this are needed to provide 
wholesome spots for entertainment 


SEND FOR A NEW, FREE BOOK that tells 
you how easy it isto form a teen age night 
club in your town, in your neighborhood. 
This timely book gives full detailson: Names, 
locations, communities, decorations, music, 
entertainment, refreshments, admission fees 
and dues. It tells how to build up atten- 





FREE BOOK 


Just send coupon—no money, no 
obligation of any sort. Facts came 
from nation-wide study of success- 
ful clubs, 

Copyright 1944, Nehi Corporation 


er 







dance and where to secure help from adult 
organizations. 


Royal Crown Cola is proud to offer this 
book to you, free of charge, to help solve 
the problem of providing good, clean fun 
for girls and boys. 


Royal Crown Cola Dept. § 
Columbus, Georgia 

Please send me a free copy of ‘‘How to Organ- 
ize and Operate a Teen-Age Night Club.” 


Name 





Add 





City. State 
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THE RESILIENCY OF 


Armour’s Tested Gut 
? MEANS MORE 
POINTS ON 


THE COURT > 


It’s the resiliency built in- 
to Armour’s Tested Gut 
which gives that whip-lash 
speed to every shot you 
make. And that resiliency \ 

is pre-proved by careful aie XR 
scientific tests ! 

And despite wartime conditions — you 
can have your racket restrung with the 
same quality strings you’ve always speci- 
fied. So, for pre-proved resiliency ... 
tested performance...insist on Armour’s 
Tested Gut for your next restring job. 

















These Six Tested Brands... 
Available at Your Dealer's Now! 


GOLD STAR + TILDEN JUNIOR + VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL + DAVIS CUP 
THDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Armour and Company 
Chicago 9, Illinois 





HAVE YOUR RACKET 





For winning speed 
and tough-gut stamina 
ask your stringer for 
VICTOR Gutstrings. 











HE RAISES A RACKET 


HEN we heard that Don Budge, 
the world’s greatest tennis player, 
was in town the other day, we put away 
our yo-yo, grabbed a notebook and gal- 
loped over to Madison Square Garden. 
We had a hunch he'd be there. In 
just five hours, he was scheduled to play 
a Red Cross benefit match. And since 
he had just flown in from Lubbock, 
Texas, where he is a lieutenant in the 
Army Air Forces, he’d want a final 
tune-up. But when we walked into the 
Garden, we found nobody but a few 
workmen, an ancient alley cat and a 
character who kept yodeling, “Sh-o-rty.” 
Shorty never showed up, but Don 
did. He walked in with tennis rackets 
sticking out all over him. No one could 
call him handsome — even in the dark 
— despite a magnificent mop of curly 
carrot-colored hair. But you like him 
instantly. You just know he’s a “regular 
guy.” 

He took us by the arm and steered us 
into the dressing room. There we found 
Ensign Jack Kramer and Pancho Segura, 
our second and third ranking players. 
It was a swell reunion. They started 
kidding each other and talking tennis. 

In between tennis talk and shoe-lace 
tying, we kept serving questions to Don. 
He answered them all quickly and 
smoothly. 

“My favorite stroke? My backhand. 
You know most young players have an 
awful time perfecting this stroke. It isn’t 
a natural movement. But I found it 
easy. ' 

“You see, back in my school days at 
University High in Oakland, California, 
I was crazy about baseball. I threw 
right-handed but batted lefty. When my 
brother, Lloyd, who is a tennis pro, 
started me on tennis, I found the back- 
hand easy because it was like batting 
lefty in baseball.” 

Don’s backhand, incidentally, is the 
best in the world; maybe the best of all 
time. But it wasn’t as a tennis player 
that he was known at University High. 
He was famous as a varsity baseball 
and basketball star. 

We next asked him about the great- 
est thrill of his career. 

“Bringing the Davis Cup back to the 
United States (1937) after it had been 
away for 11 years. The Davis Cup is 
the emblem of tke world’s champion- 
ship. And we were sure hungry for it. 

“We took it from England in the 
final round. But Germany gave us our 
hardest fight in the interzone final. Re- 


> 








Don Budge, a regular guy 


member the Von Cramm match? That 
sure was the toughest I have ever had. 

“Von Cramm beat Bitsy (Grant) in 
singles. Then I beat Henner Henkel. 
We took the doubles. But Henner beat 
Bitsy, making it two matches apiece. 
The Davis Cup hinged on that final 


match between Von Cramm and my- | 


self. For both of us knew that England 
would be a cinch to beat in the finals. 

“I was pretty lucky. The Baron (Von 
Cramm) took the first two sets, but I 
won the next three.” 

The way Don told it you'd never 
believe he was describing one of the 
greatest and most exciting matches in 
history. 

He didn’t mention that in the fifth 
and deciding set, Von Cramm had him 
five games to two, thus needing only 
one more game to win. While Don was 
sponging his face before changing 
court for the final game, he noticed the 
agony on Captain Walter S. Pate’s face. 
The U. S. non-playing captain was al- 
most ready to burst into tears. 

Don walked over to him, patted him 
on the shoulder and said, “Don’t worry, 
Cap, I won’t let you down.” It’s now 
history that he didn’t. When he re- 
turned to court, he leveled the Baron 
with one of the greatest barrages of 
cannonball serves and strokes ever seen. 

As we were walking to the green 
canvas court in the center of the arena, 
we asked Don if he believed that sports 
training is a help to the incoming 
soldier. 

“Yes, sir!” he snapped. “We’ve found 
that athletes coming into the Army are 
better conditioned and can ‘take it’ bet- 
ter than the non-athletic soldiers. Team- 
work is very important in the Army, 
especially in the Air Corps. And who 
knows more about teamwork than ath- 
letes? — HERMAN MasIN 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


ENCORE, ENCORE 


Broadway will meet Main Street 
when the new dramatic series, Arthur 
Hopkins Presents, takes the air Wed- 
nesday, April 12, on the NBC-Red 
Network. The programs will revive 
famous plays produced during the last 
thirty years by the equally famous pro- 
ducer, Arthur Hopkins. 

It was Mr. Hopkins who presented 
such old-time favorites as Mrs. Fiske, 
William Gillette, Nazimova, and John 
Drew as well as more recent stars like 
the Barrymores, Eva Le Gallienne, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, and Raymond Mas- 
sey. Early productions will include The 
Philadelphia Story with Katharine Hep- 
burn, Our Town with Frank Craven, 
and Burlesque with Barbara Stanwyck. 
The plays will run a full hour and will 
feature as nearly as possible the orig- 
inal stars who created the roles. 

For Eastern listeners the time is late 
(11:80 p.m. — EWT) but listeners far- 
ther west will find the hour more con- 
venient and the plays most rewarding. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q.-1 What is the name of the man who 
plays the part of Walter Manning in 
Portia Faces Life? Can you tell me some- 
thing about him? 

Q. 2 There used to be a program over 
the radio called The Singing Lady several 
years ago. I have a baby brother and I 
would like to know if there is any. chance 
of its returning to the air, as there are no 
programs for young children on the air 
now. Frances Dintzer, Baltimore, Md. 

A.-1 Bartlett Robinson plays the part of 
Walter Manning. He has also been heard 
as the Nazi officer impersonating Manning. 
Mr. Robinson is a graduate of Carnegie 
Tech and has been in radio over 18 years. 
He has been on the stage and in the 
movies where he appeared in several shorts 
and in Becky Sharp 

A.-2 There has been no announcement 
about The Singing Lady. But there are two 
other programs that younger children en- 
joy. One is Storyland Theatre on the Blue 
Network every Saturday at 6:15 p.m. It 
dramatizes folk stories of all countries. The 
second is Let’s Pretend on Columbia 
Broadcasting System Saturday morning at 
11:05. It presents well-loved fairy tales. 
Both programs feature professional child 
actors 


All times given are Eastern War Time 
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A DRIVE 
FOR ROME 


with a ‘‘Tennis-Eye’’ Smash 








OUGH! You bet it’s been tough on that road from 
Salerno! . . . and you can bet there’s many a man there 
who is thanking his stars today for the hours he spent playing 
tennis. 
Many a soldier in the drive on Rome knows he owes 
mainly to his tennis experience the quick, trained eye, and 
alert reactions, that often mean safety and success in war. 


Men and women preparing for war service—or “all out’ 
in the battle for production—can get in trim and keep fit while 
having real fun playing tennis. For finest rackets, tennis balls 
and all the best in tennis equipment, ask for “Wilson’s.” 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 


IT’S WILSON 
TODAY IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 








Wilson Athletic Goods 


teria TENNIS EQUIPMENT 



























owas the most puzzling aspect 
of Britain today is its governmental 
setup. Americans on the verge of a na- 
tional election do not understand how 
it is that the English have had no gen- 
eral election since 1935. The simplest 
explanation is that under the British 
system executive and legislative 


BRITAIN’S UNCHANGING GOVERNMENT 


branches of government overlap. The 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet are 
members of Parliament. 

Parliament consists of two chambers: 
the House of Lords which is made up 
of peers and bishops; and the House 
of Commons, numbering 615 members 
who are elected by direct ballot. They 








WIN A *25 WAR BOND! 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut’ Crossword Puzzle Contest 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen- 
tence of 18 words or less, beginning “'! like 
Planters Peanuts because — ,’’ and containing 
at least 3 words from the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. 


4. Mall entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28, 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 











ACROSS 


1. The way you want toast to be. 

3. What football players wind cround their 
hands to protect them. 

5. Short for ‘advertisement.’ 

6. What you ge* from eating Planters Pea- 
nuts. 

10. A person who makes hats. 

11. A male offspring. 

12. Slang for ‘‘father.”’ 
7 deserves another.” 


17. What a like to drink at 4 o'clock. 
18. What we all enjoy doing three times a 


day. — 

20. Opposite of “‘off.” 

21. The night before Christmas. 

23. What makes Planters Peanuts taste good. 

24. Abbreviation for “Lovisiana.” 

25. Whot every baseball player likes to 
swing. 

26. Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 
get up that early in the morning. 


DOWN 


1. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 
2. What you receive for work. 

4. The hero of this puzzle; ‘Mr. 

7. Obsolete word for ‘ate.’ 

8. A color; bulls don’t like it. 

9. What you get on a report card. 
10. Opposite of “cold.” 

14. What a fishing line is wound on. 
15. Pertaining to the navy. 

16. Short for “Dorothy.” 

19. What you shoot with a bow. 
22. Escape; get away from. 
23. Opposite of thin. 





118 PRIZES 
Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd ——____ $15 in War Stamps 
3rd —________ $10 in War Stamps 
4th _______ 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions a special pack 
age of Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
two-color poster, “Making Uncle Sam’s 
Team,” suitable for framing. Illustrated 
with action photographs of Army, Navy 
and athletics. 



































hold office for five years, unless an 
earlier election is called. In 1940, be- 
cause of the war, the House of Com- 
mons voted to extend its life for another 
year, and it has continued to do so 
each year since. It is the longest Par- 
liament in British history since 1679. 
By common consent, the three British 
major parties—the Conservative, the 
Liberal, and Labor — have agreed not 
to contest vacancies in the House of 
Commons for the duration of the war. 
Under this political truce, if a member 
of Parliament dies in office or retires, 
his party’s new nominee is not opposed 
by the other parties. This agreement is 
viewed with disfavor by Labor, since 
it guarantees a Tory majority in Par- 
liament as long as the war lasts. In two 
of the three bi-elections held this year, 
the Conservative party was defeated by 
independent candidates. This does not 
necessarily mean that a majority of 
Britons are dissatisfied with the govern- 


-ment. The Gallup poll conducted last 


February revealed that 82 per cent of 
the English were opposed to an elec- 
tion until the Nazis are beaten. 

Another perplexity about British poli- 
cies is that the Conservative govern- 
ment has been responsible for numerous 
social reforms. On March 2, the Prime 
Minister went on record as favoring the 
adoption of a national health bill which 
would commit Great Britain to the ex- 
penditure of 146 million pounds annu- 
ally for medical treatment of the entire 
population. This is part of the famous 
Beveridge plan (see World Week, 
“Postwar World,” March 18-18). As 
Home Secretary Herbert Morrison, a 
Labor Party leader himself, declared 
last month, more socialism has been ac- 
complished in Britain by the Conserva- 
tive Party which opposes socialism, than 
by the Labor Party which advocates it. 
“This,” he added, “is the funny thing 
about British politics, which only an 
Englishman understands, and not many 
of them understand it; but that is how 
we get along.” 


All Clear? 


A mother who has a daughter em- 
‘ployed in Washington wrote to ask her 
just what she was doing. This was the® 
daughter’s reply: 

“IT work in the data-analysis group of 
the aptitude-test sub-unit of the worker 
analysis section of the division of occu- 
pational analysis and manning tables of 
the bureau of labor utilization of the 


War Manpower Commission.” 
Kablegras 
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TIME TO STAND STILL AND 
LOOK YOURSELF OVER... 


Been getting enough dates? Ready for 
Spring and Summer fun? If you'd like 
some “burnt to a crisp” tips on more 
dates, better looks, smoother lines, and 
fun-filled times, Read— 


BOY DATES GIRL— First 
Series . . . the book that tells 
you all the do’s and don’ts 
about dating. Solves this 
tricky business of handling the 
date, the clothes, the parents, 
the right fork, the waiter, the 
movie-usher, the goodnight 
kiss. 44 pages of swell read- 
ing that assures return en- 








ae | Se Illustrations, too. 
A “‘can’t-do-without” for ONLY 25c 
@ copy 


And to rate tops with 


classmates and teachers... 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 
is a must. Tells you the easy 
way to self-confidence, popu- 
larity, good grades—gives you 
the lowdown on high school. 
There's even a dictionary of 
high school slang to keep you 
“cookin’ on the front burner.” 
You'll glide through school 
doin’s once you've read this clever “big” little 


handbook Plenty of amusing pictures. 20 


Go copy 
Order 10 of more copies of Boy Dates 
Girl through your teacher for 20c a copy, 
10 Hi There, High School's at 15¢ a copy. 


Mail This Couron Now! 





Put your best foot forward for ONLY 


























Please enclose cash, check, of money order 
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1 SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP ; 
: A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 7 
t 220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. q 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. March was period of 
large-scale strategic aerial warfare as thou- 
sand plane waves of Allied bombers defied 
rocket broadsides to hurl tons of bombs on 
German fighter-plane, tank, and _ tractor 
factories; hammered northern France with- 
out opposition; smashed railroad yards in 
Rome and Toulon; raided historic Florence 
and Padua. Germans flooded part of Hol- 
land, evacuated civilians from area behind 
French invasion coast. Russia told “Czech 
underground to battle Germans openly. 
Britain debated closing telephone service, 
terminating coal and gasoline shipments, to 
Eire. 

International. Moscow recognized hith- 
erto denounced Badoglio government of 
Italy, and exchanged diplomats. Pope 
urged sparing Rome. Yugoslav ambassador 
to Moscow denounced Yugoslav govern- 
ment-in-exile, transferred allegiance to 
Tito-Ribar Liberation Committee. 

Russia. Reds seized Kherson, severed 
rail line between Germans in north and 
south Ukraine, chased the retreating Ger- 
man troops across Dniester River and thrust 
into Bessarabia. : 

Finland. As President Roosevelt . and 
Sweden’s King Gustav warned Finland to 
quit war, Finnish Riksdag (parliament) 
voted confidence in Premier Linkomies, 
who refused Russian peace bid. 

France. United Nations gave National 
Committee control of requisitioned French 
merchant ships. Former Vichy interior min- 
ister Pucheu was tried by French Purge 
Commission and condemned to death for 
collusion with enemy. 

Italy. In concentrated attack, U. S. 
bombers _ pulverized _—one-mile-square, 
stone-cut Cassino, from which Germans 
block entrance to Liri Valley and Rome. 
Virginio Gayda, fascist editor-mouthpiece 
for Mussolini, reported killed in Rome raid. 
7,000 Italians jammed Naples rally urging 
king’s ouster and establishment of liberal 
Italian government. Badoglio asked that all 
changes in government be deferred until 
war's end. 

Balkans. As U. S.-led Partisans battled 
Germans on Brac Isle, Tito won his biggest 
victory by smashing German attempts to 
retake liberated Slovenian territory and 
snatch Ljubljana iron region. 

Asia. U. S. troops landed on Manus, 
largest of Admiralty Isles; occupied Wotho 
Atoll in Marshalls; repulsed suicide attacks 
by 3500 Japs on Bougainville, killing 1200; 
Japanese government closed entertainment 
places in Japan, drafted school children for 
factory work. 


WAR AT HOME 


Army. WPB’s Nelson said Army’s need 
for a million young fighters by July is so 
urgent that many in steel industry will be 
drafted. Army cancelled deferments of 22- 
25-year-old workers. By vote of 273-111 
House sent States Rights soldier vote bill 
to President, who wired governors asking 
if their states provide for use of supple- 
mentary federal ballots. President’s veto of 
bill may depend on governors’ replies. 
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JUNEMAN‘’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 
excel in playing quality and dura- 
bility. . . . Ask for 
them on your next 
restringing job. 





Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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Build this authentic %’” 
Vought-Sikorsky “COSAIR”’ 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Send 5¢ for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 

CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508D7311 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
IMustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studies 90 Instructors 57th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


























Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12. Jamestown, New York 


Bi FREE CATALOG “2% £m pf 
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Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write X 
for our attractive free catalog and select a 
= | beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
‘ Dept. P, Metal Aris Ce., Rochester, W. Y. 
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‘UGLY DUCKLING?’ 
— Applesauce! 


Make yourself over with the 
tips on looks, personality, 


popularity, in WATC 

YOUR PQ _ (Personality 
Quotient). 

A 32 page book 15¢ 
with photos a 
drawings. : 





@ copy 
HURRY! MAIL THIS COUPON 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street 
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AND OUT GOES HE 


ANTI-SUBMARINE TACTIC—Fifth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill} 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics; 


Our Navy has a new way of dealing 
with submarines—a way that works like 
a charm! 

When a Convoy stands out to sea, it 
sails in brilliant company—trim “baby 
flattops” which mount coveys of Navy 
fighters and bombers—“Wildcats” and 
“Avengers” flown by Naval aviators, 
men who love nothing better than an 
open season on wolfpacks. 

Here’s how this deadly team op- 
erates: 

The “Wildcats” move in first, all 
guns ablaze to clear the sub’s decks 
of anti-aircraft crews. And then 
comes the “Avenger” with its load of 
depth charges. These are dropped 
athwart the submarine’s bow so she 
can’t escape. 


What happens then?—It’s all over but 
the shouting. 

In a war of supply, Convoys must go 
through. Our Naval aviators, by press- 
ing home the most effective means of 
anti-submarine attack, are more than 
doing their bit to smash the ramparts 
of Festung Europa. 
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FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell 
Research made possible the first com-j 
mercial production of 100-octane aviasj 
tion fuel and supplied it to American 
Military Aviation... giving our fight-! 
ing aircraft new speed and range, 4 
a great tactical advantage. 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power an@ 
production of aviation fuel. 
Today, more Shell 100-octang} 
aviation fuel is supplied to aircrait 
engine manufacturers, for critical 
test and run-in purposes, than any 
other brand. i 
And now, each day, Shell prd 
duces more than enough to fue 
bombing mission of 2,400 pl 
from England over Germany. 








